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Herb  Roth 

The  Club  has  never  had  any  night  life,  except  once  a  year 


A  Debunking  Biography  of  the  Club 


.ajL  dalous  fact  that  the  Dutch  Treat  Club  is  not  really 
the  Dutch  Treat  Club.  Mark  Twain  explained  that  Shake- 
speare's plays  were  not  really  written  by  William  Shake- 
speare but  by  another  man  of  the  same  name,  so  the  Dutch 
Treat  Club  is  really  the  Dutch  Treat  Club.  It  is,  as  it  were, 
a  bastard  organization — in  more  senses  than  one. 

While  cherishing  a  hearty  distrust  for  legend  and  the 
memories  of  the  oldest  inhabitant,  your  chronicler  has  con- 
firmed by  deep  research  the  memory  of  certain  senile  mem- 
bers who  still  sit  about  the  fire,  spit  on  the  stove  with  noisy 
crepitation,  and  mumble  reminiscences. 

The  original  club  was  a  more  or  less  casual  coalescence  of 
kindred  squirts  who  wanted  to  be  protected  from  the  risk 
of  paying  for  one  another's  luncheons  and  imbedded  the 
club's  motto  in  its  title,  a  sort  of  rattlesnaky  warning  like 
Nemo  me  impune  lacessit — a  French  remark  meaning,  "No 
man  sticks  me  twice  for  his  vittles." 


By  Rupert  Hughes 
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In  its  primitive  cave-man  form  the  club,  like  the  United 
Colonies  (now  known  ironically  as  the  United  States) ,  had 
no  constitution  or  by-laws.  Custom  permitted  it  to  add  new 
members  but  not  to  subtract  old  ones.  It  was  capable  of 
admissions  but  not  of  emissions — even  nocturnal,  for  the 
club  has  never  had  any  night  life,  except  once  a  year  when 
it  renders  a  single  night  hideous  by  the  sudden  eructation 
and  evacuation  of  all  the  obscenities  accumulated  during  the 
past  twelvemonth. 

As  any  zoologist  can  tell  you,  the  thing  that  made  the 
wildcat  wild  was  the  lack  of  an  egress  for  contents  no  longer 
desirable  or  comfortable.  The  original  Dutch  Treat  Club 
similarly  lacked  the  power  to  expel. 

Among  the  earliest  additions  to  its  membership  was  a 
brilliant  young  man  who  began  to  proclaim  a  belief  that 
Oscar  Wilde  was  the  greatest  of  artists.  A  few  of  us  less 
reputable  members  took  issue  with  the  enthusiasm  of  any 
one  who  would  have  converted  us  into  Wilde  cats.  We  wanted 
to  demonstrate  our  normal  ability  to  expel — just  as  a  general 
proposition . 

So  we  requested  the  brilliant  young  man  to  play  the  vic- 
tim of  expulsion.  But  he  wasn't  a  good  zoologist  and  he 
declined.  Whereupon  the  club  found,  to  its  wild-cattish  em- 
barrassment, that  its  creators  had  provided  no  parliamentary 
methods  to  meet  such  a  crisis. 

This  situation  naturally  drove  the  club  wild.  What  to  do? 
It  gave  one  furiously  to  think.  After  the  club  had  furiously 
to  thought  for  many  anxious  hours,  some  one  was  inspired 
by  heaven  for  its  own  high  purposes  to  suggest  a  way  out. 
Since  the  member  would  not  resign  from  the  club,  let  the 
club  resign  from  the  member. 

The  original  Dutch  Treat  Club  rallied  to  this  unique 
thought,  and  like  the  ancient  Samurai  committed  hara-kiri 
in  a  body.  The  Dutch  Treat  Club  all  but  unanimously  com- 
mitted suicide,  then  rose  like  the  Phoenix  from  its  own  ash  can. 
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After  the  obsequies,  a  hasty  reorganization  was  made, 
leaving  the  one  member  in  splendid  isolation.  What  has 
become  of  the  original  club  is  not  recorded,  but  the  expur- 
gated club  decided  to  resume  its  old  name  and  there  has 
been  no  protest,  though,  as  a  matter  of  strict  historical  fact, 
this  club  is  not  quite  that  club. 

One  of  the  first  steps  was  the  acquisition  of  a  formal  con- 
stitution and  by-laws,  since  which  time  the  principal  occu- 
pations have  been  throwing  old  members  out  and  preventing 
new  members  from  coming  in.  Fortunately  for  some  of  us,  a 
provision  was  made  that  charter  members  could  not  be  ex- 
pelled no  matter  what  they  did  or  didn't — otherwise  this 
chronicle  would  doubtless  be  being  written  by  some  other 
hand. 

From  its  original  illegitimacy  as  a  mere  gathering  of 
friends  for  friendly  communion,  the  club  has  soared  to  its 
present  commanding  position  as  one  of  the  leading  gangster 
hang-outs:  for  nothing  but  gangsters  could  provide  for  its 
low-browed  constituents  such  an  uninterrupted  stream  of 
high-priced  entertainers  at  no  cost  whatever,  except  the 


Herb  Roth 

Leaving  him  in  splendid  isolation 


expenditure  of  the  otherwise  useless  time  and  energy  of  such 
wastrels  as  John  Oho  Cosgrave,  Karl  Ku  Klux  Kitchen, 
George  Bar  B.  Q.  Baker,  Ray  Virility  Den,  Arthur  McKeogh 
(a  hell  of  a  way  to  spell  "cough")  and  Clarence  Nipped  in  the 
Budington  like  Helland. 

Every  Tuesday  overpaid  underlings  slink  from  their  offices 
on  the  pretense  that  their  Grandmothers  are  funeralling 
again,  starving  "artists"  leave  their  easels,  "authors"  turn 
in  nausea  from  their  nauseous  manuscripts;  and  collect  in  an 
ugly  mob  at  the  McAlpin  where  they  pass  in  review  such 
celebrities  as  are  superior  to  the  blandishments  of  Mayor 
Walker  and  the  Whalin'  Grover. 

Maria  Jeritza,  having  left  Gatti  wringing  his  hands  on  the 
casazza,  comes  down  and  gives  a  recital  to  the  deaf  and 
dumb  defectives,  thinking  they  are  all  gunmen  or  something 
important.  Irene  Bordoni  gives  a  lyrical  lecture  on  the 
mating-habits  of  all  forms  of  life.  Lady  Peel  gives  her  famous 
imitation  of  Beatrice  Lillie  and  vice  versa;  Gigli  (pronounced 
Gigli)  pierces  the  roof  with  golden  notes  higher  and  more 
expensive  than  U.S.  Steel  bonds.  Karolyi,  Karenski,  Kuren- 
ko,  Kusuke,  Kyrus  Kurtis,  and  everybody  else  beginning 
with  a  K  or  other  letter— one  and  all  they  come  before  us, 
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endure  the  coarse  laughter  evoked  by  Bud  Kelland's  pitiless 
ribaldries;  they  strut  their  stuff,  then  bow  their  laurelled  heads 
meekly  to  the  scrofulous  medal,  and  depart  in  the  delusion 
that  they  have  been  received  by  royalty.  The  food  is  rotten, 
but  the  applause  is  deafening.  Why  wouldn't  it  be  when  it 

is  the  work  of  such  horny-handed  sons  of  toil ,  rejoicing 

in  the  saving  of  another  two  dollars  each? 

But  why  do  they  do  it?  Why?  Echo  answers,  Ditto.  Con- 
fidentially, the  truth  may  be  whispered  in  the  large  and 
overfed  ear  of  the  club.  John  Ohairless  Kosgrave  and  Karl 
o'Kitchen  find  out  where  the  eminent  ones  hid  their  corpses 
or  left  their  unintentional  children,  then  take  the  artists  "for 
a  ride,"  decoy  them  to  the  McAlpin  and  mutter,  "Give  down! 
Give  of  your  best!  Give  till  it  hurts!" 

It  has  been  computed,  or  it  might  be,  that  if  each  member 
of  the  club  paid  a  fair  price  for  each  entertainment,  annual 
membership  in  the  club  would  cost  in  round  numbers  be- 
tween $352,618.42.  The  fact  that  it  has  been  almost  impos- 
sible for  even  such  annoying  pests  as  old  Bill-mailing  Walker 
to  collect  the  annual  dues  of  $.30  from  any  considerable 
number  of  members  is  such  an  eloquent  indication  of  their 
quality  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  say  more  lest  some  of  the 
prospective  entertainers  grow  wise  and  give  the  Kidnapping 
Kommittee  two  scornful  ha-has  when  they  approach. 

The  horrible  thought  intrudes  that  these  great  geniuses 
may  not  be  such  perennial  suckers  as  they  seem.  It  may  be 
that,  like  the  villagers  in  "Huckleberry  Finn,"  those  who 
have  been  bitten  pretend  to  like  it  and  tell  others  that  they 
have  been  delighted,  so  that  they  also  will  bite. 

In  "Huckleberry  Finn,"  however,  when  all  the  people  had 
been  fooled  they  gathered  in  a  body  in  one  grand  lynching- 
party,  which  the  swindlers  escaped  by  ignominous  flight. 
These  great  artists  whom  we  have  milked  of  their  gifts  may 
even  now  be  preparing  our  punishment.  The  time  may  soon 
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be  ripe  when  the  Dutch  Treat  Club  will  find  it  advisable  to 
commit  suicide  again. 

Having  had  the  unique  glory  of  resigning  from  a  member, 
the  club  may  be  faced  with  the  still  more  uniquer  glory  of 
seeing  all  the  members  resigning  from  one  another. 

But  as  I  was  requested  to  write  a  history  of  the  Club,  I 
will  now  close  this  brief  exordium  and  take  up  the  chronicle 
proper. 

In  the  beginning  * 


it-  ,  Roth 


*Edilor's  Note:  Here  the  manuscript  ends  abruptly. 
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Bloody  Tuesday 
Is  Coming ! 

Dutch  Treaters,  the  time 
to  act  has  come!  Too 
long  we  have  been  ground  be- 
neath the  heel  of  an  out-worn 
Board  of  Governors  void  of 
ideas!  Too  long  have  we  been 
crushed  by  the  hand  of  a 
heartless  President!  Too  long 
has  a  tyrannical  Entertain- 
ment Committee  held  us  back 
from  the  high  destiny  that 
awaits  us!  Arise!  Arm!  Kick 
things  over! 

[»  Fellow  sufferers,  the  day  is 
set.  The  revolution  is  decreed. 
On  Tuesday,  April  29th  (the 
Tuesday  preceding  immemo- 
rial May  first) ,  the  tocsin  will 
sound  and  blood  will  flow  like 
water.  We  will  uprise!  Down 
with  Bud!  Down  with  Cos- 
grave!  Down  with  the  con- 
servatives! 

Comrades,  for  years  the 
Dutch  Treat  Club,  under  the 
consulship  of  Mallon,  strode 
forward  splendidly,  each 
month  seeing  new  conquests. 
The  piffling  days  of  Masson 
and  Flagg,  when  Dutch  Treat- 
ers merely  sat  and  ate  and 
talked,  were  left  far  behind. 
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Comrades,  to 
Arms! 

Progress  was  the  order  of  the 
day.  New  bursts  of  glory 
awaited  us  after  each  lunch. 

Comrades,  them  was  the 
grand  old  days!  Each  month 
saw  some  new  surprise:  singers 
followed  poets,  motion  pic- 
tures followed  singers,  soap 
followed  motion  pictures, 
bands  followed  soap,  jugglers 
followed  bands,  naughty  near- 
nude  cuties  followed  jugglers. 
The  world  was  sacked  to  lay 
something  new  before  us. 
Dutch  Treat  became  the 
world's  best  Chautauqua-mo- 
tion  picture  -  concert  -  circus  - 
night  club-vaudeville-lyceum- 
cabaret. 

And  now?  Nothing  new  — 
just  the  same  old  everything! 
We  have  borne  this  long 
enough.  We  have  been  patient. 
We  demand  a  Swimming  Pool. 
We  demand  High-Divers!  A 
swimming  pool  and  high-divers 
— pretty  considerably  nude 
ones,  too — by  April  29th — 
or  blood! 

Ellis  Parker  Butler 

Chairman,  Revolutionary  Committee 
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William  H.  Walker 

"There,  indeed,  Is  a  Dutch  Trealer." 

President's  Annual  Message 

IN  obedience  to  the  duty  imposed  upon  me  to  report  upon 
the  state  of  the  Club,  I  submit  my  annual  message. 

I —  Weekly  Luncheons.  The  weekly  luncheons  have  been 
attended  by  numerous  members  who  have  their  sense  of 
humor  under  remarkable  control;  by  numerous  guests,  who 
are  too  embarrassed  by  the  company  to  laugh;  and  by  a 
gratifying  sprinkling  of  those  who  are  neither  members  nor 
guests,  but  who  come  to  get  out  of  the  cold — and  have  no 
sense  either  of  humor  or  otherwise,  as  the  case  may  be. 

To  ameliorate  this  alarming  condition  I  recommend  (1) 
hot  applications  looking  to  a  loosening  of  the  muscles  used 
in  cachinnation;  (2)  a  stenographer  to  take  it  down  so  you 
may  read  it  over  and  get  it  later  in  the  evening;  (3)  the  in- 
viting of  only  such  guests  as  have  not  been  recently  bereaved 
or  do  not  suffer  from  chronic  melancholia;  and  (4)  the  Mus- 
solini castor  oil  treatment  for  those  who  crash  the  gate. 

II —  Weekly  Entertainment.  There  has  been  entertain- 
ment each  week  supplied  by  Mr.  J.  O'Hara  Cosgrave  and 
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his  troop  of  blackmailers.  Some  of  this  has  been  regrettably 
intelligent;  some  has  been  annoy ingly  artistic;  some  has  been 
irritatingly  beautiful  to  look  at.  All  has  been  cunningly  cal- 
culated to  make  it  tough  for  the  President.  To  cure  this 
increasing  peril  I  recommend  (1)  that  the  committee  resort 
to  the  badger  game  instead  of  their  customary  blackmail; 
(2)  that  intelligent  speakers  be  subjected  to  a  cunning  oper- 
ation; (3)  more  saxophones  to  discourage  art;  and  (4)  that 
a  private  room  be  reserved  for  the  President  in  which  he 
may  judge  at  his  leisure  (and  reach  ultimate  conclusions)  as 
to  the  pulchritude  of  any  performer. 

Ill — The  Membership.  This  feature  is  as  God  created  it 
and  man  may  not  hope  to  interfere.  More  and  better  resig- 
nations should  be  the  watchword . 

TV — The  Show.  Upon  this  point  we  say  only  that  the 
pure  in  heart  shall  see  God. 

In  Conclusion — I  urge  upon  the  membership  the  noble 
experiment  of  chastity.  Give  it  a  chance!  Love  your  neighbor 
as  yourself!  Eschew  fattening  foods!  See  Bill  Walker  upon 
demand!  Live  every  day  so  you  may  look  in  your  mirror  at 
night  and  say  "There,  indeed,  is  a  Dutch  Treater." 


Clarence  Budington  Kelland 
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GOOD  GOD  — WHAT'Sfl 

A  Bitter-Sweet  Symposium  from  Eleven  *i 


VICEOCSiREOX 


WESTERN 
UNION 


J  ho.' 


JL  C  will [vii  nun  * 


TIME  F1LCD 


TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  DUTCH  TREAT  CLUB  FINDS  BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS  ALL  CUT  UP 
ABOUT  PRESENT  INCREDIBLE  COMMA  OR  IS  IT  COMMA  CONDITION  OF  YOUR  PROFESSION  STOP 
DOES  RETROSPECT  OF  QUARTER  CENTURY  SHOW  (FICTION,  DRAWING,  PUBLISHING,  ETC)  WAS 
NEVER  LOUSIER  THAN  AT  PRESENT  OR  IS  IT  TOPHOLE  NO  END  STOP  AS  SPOKESMAN  FOR  THE 
SO-AND-SO'S  IN  CLUB  WILL  YOU  CONTRIBUTE  EPIGRAMMATIC  TELEGRAMMATIC  STATEMENT  OF 
ABOUT  TWO  HUNDRED  WORDS  FOR  YEAR  BOOK  AS  PART  OF  SYMPOSIUM  ENTITLED  GOOD  GOD 
WHATS  HAPPENING  TO  THE  ARTS  STOP  ROWDY  AND  WITTY  IS  OUR  MOTTO  AND  JUST  BAWDY 
ENOUGH  STOP 

ARTHUR  MC  KEOGH 

FOR  YEAR  BOOK  COMMITTEE 


The  Book  Publishers 

PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  BOOK  PUBLISHING  ALL  CUT  UP  DUE  TO 
SHORTAGE  IN  PARLOR  DOORS  STOP  TIME  WAS  WHEN  NO  HOME  WAS 
COMPLETE  WITHOUT  A  PARLOR  AND  NO  PARLOR  COMPLETE  UNLESS  THE 
DOOR  WAS  PROPPED  BACK  BY  SOME  WHOLESOME  LITERATURE  LIKE 
JAMES  G.  BLAINES  QUOTE  TWENTY  YEARS  IN  CONGRESS  QUOTE  OR 
QUOTE  BATTLES  AND  LEADERS  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR  QUOTE  STOP 

PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  PUBLISHING  ALSO  DUE  TO  SNOOPING 
AUTHORS  STOP  THESE  BIRDS  PRY  TOO  MUCH  INTO  PRIVATE  AFFAIRS 
STOP  FOR  INSTANCE  TAKE  SEX  STOP  NO  I  WONT  STOP  STOP  THINK  OF 
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IAPPENING  TO  THE  ARTS! 

rofessions — Yes,  Professions — in  the  Clnb 


FAR  REACHING  RESULTS  IF  THE  SEX  BOOKS  PUBLISHED  IN  ANY 
ONE  MONTH  SAY  THE  MONTH  OF  JUNE  WERE  LAID  END  TO  END  STOP 
ALL  RIGHT  STOP 

WHERE  ARE  THE  ROLLO  BOOKS  AND  THE  ELSIE  BOOKS  OF 
YESTER  YEAR  STOP  WHAT  IS  BEING  PUBLISHED  NOW  STOP  A  FEW 
TITLES  WILL  ILLUSTRATE  QUOTE  ELSIE  LOOKS  AT  LOVE  QUOTE 
QUOTE  ROLLO  LOOKS  AT  ELSIE  QUOTE  QUOTE  THE  DOCTOR  LOOKS  AT 
LITTLE  WOMEN  QUOTE  STOP 

WHERE  ARE  WE  HEADING  WHEN  MEMBERS  OF  THIS  CLUB 
COLLABORATE  ON  A  BOOK  TO  BE  CALLED  QUOTE  PRICKLY  HEAT  THE 
LOVE  SONNETS  OF  A  FRETFUL  PORCUPINE  QUOTE  WORDS  BY  QUOTE 
BUD  QUOTE  AND  QUOTE  RAY  QUOTE  MUSIC  BY  QUOTE  ART  QUOTE  AND 
QUOTE  PAUL  QUOTE  STOP 

THE  PUBLIC  MUST  GET  BACK  ITS  INNOCENCE  STOP  IT  IS 
ENTITLED  TO  IT  STOP  WE  MUST  ENCOURAGE  VIRGINAL  MINDS  STOP 
MORE  PEOPLE  MUST  BELIEVE  IN  FAIRIES  STOP  AND  STORKS  TOO  STOP 
FOR  UNLESS  THE  PEOPLE  BELIEVE  IN  FAIRIES  AND  STORKS  THE 
PUBLISHERS  PERISH  STOP 

D  A  MCKINLAY 


The  Magazine  Editors 

THE  TROUBLE  WITH  THE  MAGAZINES  TODAY  IS  THE  WRITERS  STOP 
THE  TROUBLE  WITH  THE  WRITERS  TODAY  IS  THE  MAGAZINES  STOP 
BEFORE  I  GET  MYSELF  INTO  HOT  WATER 

RAY  LONG 
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The  Reporters 


UNDERSTAND  CERTAIN  YOUNG  CUBS  YOUVE  BEEN  LETTING  INTO 
DUTCH  TREAT  THINK  THEYRE  REPORTERS  EXCLAMATION  THEYRE  ALL 
WET  BEHIND  THE  EARS  EXCLAMATION  WHAT  DO  THEY  KNOW  ABOUT 
REPORTING  QUESTION  DID  THEY  EVER  PLAY  FREEZOUT  AT  CENTRAL 
POLICE  TO  SEE  WHO  GOT  THE  EXCLUSIVE  NEWS  BEAT  FOR  THAT 
WEEK  QUESTION  NO  DOUBT  EXCLAMATION  DID  THEY  EVER  GO  OFF 
WITH  A  SKIRT  LEAVING  THE  HERALD  MAN  TO  COVER  AND  WHEN  HE 
TURNED  IN  THEIR  STORY  FIRST  AND  GOT  PLASTERED  AND  FORGOT 
HIS  OWN  COMMA  DID  THEY  EVER  WRITE  A  LEAD  FOR  THE  SUN 
RECALLING  HOW  WE  HAD  AS  USUAL  SCOOPED  OUR  COMATOSE 
CONTEMPORARY  QUESTION  DID  THEY  EVER  SNAG  A  FREE  LUNCH  AT 
ANDY  HORNS  THE  NIGHT  BEFORE  PAY  DAY  QUESTION  NO  PUNCTUATE 
HERE  AS  YOU  PLEASE  EVEN  PUT  IN  ONE  OF  THOSE  ROWS  OF  STARS 
IM  AN  OLD  TIMER  BUT  BROAD  MINDED  DID  THEY  EVER  GET  INTO  A 
LIBEL  SUIT  AND  INSULT  THE  PAPERS  LAWYER  AND  GET  FIRED  FOR 
IMPERTINENCE  AND  HAVE  GEORGE  MALLON  HAND  THEM  THEATRE 
TICKETS  AND  PUT  THEM  BACK  ON  THE  PAYROLL  AS  JOHN  SMITH  NEXT 
DAY  NO  QUESTION  EXCLAMATION  POINT  AND  DASH  THE  GAME  HAS 
GROWN  COMMERCIALIZED  THERE  AINT  NO  ART  TO  IT  ANY  MORE 


AS  SPOKESMAN  FOR  PAINTERS  IN  CLUB  HAVE  BRONCHITIS  AND  TIC 
STOP  WOULD  SAY  COLON  OR  IS  IT  COLON  PRESENT  CONDITION  OF 
PAINTING  TOP  HOLE  STOP  PRACTICALLY  EVERY  PAINTER  OF  ANIMAL 
SCHOOL  REVERTING  TO  TYPE  STOP  ALL  SHOULD  BE  HERDED  UNDER 
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BILL  IRWIN 


The  Painters 


PEAR  J    P£A-CMEC  TiAPOT  AND  KN/F£ 

Lores  Stout  ^  / 

DIVISION  ENTITLED  OTHER  ARTIST  STOP  STILL  LIFE  SCHOOL  AND 
IMITATORS  SCARCELY  KNOW  THEIR  ONIONS  BUT  WHO  THE  HELL 
WANTS  ONIONS  QUESTION  MARK  SOMETHING  OUGHT  TO  BE  DONE 
TO  KEEP  PAINTERS  FROM  TAKING  BREAD  OUT  OF  WRITERS 
MOUTHS  AND  KEEP  THEIR  BOTH  EYES  ON  TINTORETTO  AND  ST  FRANCIS 
OR  OLD  MAN  ORSON  LOWELL  STOP  BUT  TOMORROW  EXCLAMATION  POINT 
BY  THE  LIVING  GOD  STOP 

JOE  CHASE 

T 

The  Newspaper  Publishers 

A careful  review  of  the  past  twenty-five  years  of  Amer- 
ican journalism  (which  I  have  just  made  within  the  last 
five  minutes  in  response  to  Arthur  McKeogh's  snooty  man- 
date) shows  that  there  are  at  least  twenty-five  daily  news- 
papers (adv.)  that  are  several  degrees  above  top-hole.  Of 
course  it  may  be  that  their  readers  are  lousier  than  they  have 
ever  been  before,  but  we  will  scratch  that. 

In  spite  of  the  modern  reporter's  highly  developed  tech- 
nique of  key -hole  peeping  and  of  reporting  the  most  thrilling 
boudoir  dramas  in  phraseology  that  only  the  kiddies  fully 
grasp,  today  one  finds  representative  citizens,  such  as  Dutch 
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QUff/NIE 


Loren  Stout 


The  modern  reporter's  highly  developed  technique 

Treat  Club  members,  as  indifferent  and  unresponsive  to 
journalism's  sex-urging  note  as  a  capon  in  a  chicken-run. 

Dare-devil  newspaper  photographers  travel  leagues  to  pho- 
tograph beautiful  legs  to  serve  up  at  your  breakfast  table; 
advertising  artists  intrigue  the  eye  with  pictures  of  beauties 
who  have  thrown  away  the  eighth  veil,  and  still  Dutch 
Treaters  are  daily  seen  drooling  over  the  stock  and  bond 
tables  to  find  their  chaste  thrills  in  the  Dow- Jones'  pre- 
digested  bad  news. 

Whither  are  we  drifting?  How  can  our  great  journals  sur- 
vive and  grow  if  readers  remain  indifferent  to  the  subject 
which  should  be  nearest  the  heart  and  first  on  the  telephone 
list.  That  is  the  question  which  gives  us  pause.  But  hell!  Who 
wants  a  pause!  Is  our  glorious  civilization  thus  to  deteriorate 
and  to  be  replaced  by  that  of  more  virile  nations  such  as 
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Siam,  Paraguay  or  the  Virgin  Islands?  (By  the  way,  who 
would  have  dreamt  that  there  were  any  virgin  islands  left? 
How  did  the  Conquistadors  come  to  overlook  them?  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  our  own  Long  Island  is — but  that  is  unthinkable.) 

But  back  to  journalism,  which  is  our  theme — even  if  it  is 
not  on  our  mind. 

The  quarter-century  just  closed  has  brought  tremendous 
advances  in  the  means  of  communication  and  of  printing.  It 
now  takes  only  a  minute  to  learn  that  the  French  cabinet  has 
fallen,  whereas  twenty -five  years  ago  it  would  have  taken  at 
least  five  minutes  for  the  news  to  be  cabled.  There's  progress 
for  you,  gentlemen. 

But  what  are  we  going  to  do  with  all  these  marvelous  new 
facilities,  now  that  we  have  them?  Incidentally  those  French 
statesmen  fall  so  easily  that  you  will  again  be  reminded  of  the 
stock  market.  The  hope  has  been  expressed  that  female  suf- 
frage will  not  become  too  widespread  in  France.  A  French 
cabinet  composed  of  ladies  would  be  an  unhappy  situation. 
No  nation  with  a  frequently  falling  cabinet  would  like  to  be 
governed  by  fallen  women — no  nation  of  today,  that  is, 
except  the  aforesaid  Siam,  Paraguay  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Or  would  it?  We  wonder. 

In  fact  we  would  wonder  quite  a  bit  but  for  Arthur's  two 
hundred  word  limit  in  this  piece. 

Journalism  lousy?  Crab-id,  by  Larkspur!  But  lousy?  Never! 

y  Hoy  W.  Howard 

The  Illustrators 

IN  REPLY  YOUR  QUESTION  WHY  IS  ILLUSTRATION  SO  LOUSY  TO 
WHOSE  ILLUSTRATION  ARE  YOU  REFERRING  STOP  IF  YOU  MEAN 
ARTHUR  WILLIAM  BROWNS  HIS  MODELS  ARE  SO  NERVOUS  THEY  BLUR 
THE  PLATES  STOP  BROWN  NOT  PERSONALLY  TO  BLAME  STOP  IF  YOU 
MEAN  RALEIGHS  HE  DOES  THEM  UNDER  WATER  AS  YOU  MAKE  PANAMA 
HATS  STOP  IF  YOU  REFER  TO  JOHN  LA  GATTA  NO  ONE  HAS  TOLD  HIM 
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~     ,      ...    .   ..  INTENDED  FOR  MEN  IN  SPITE  OF 

lo  whose  illustrations  are 

you  rejerring?  WHAT  YOU  THINK  STOP 

IF  YOU  MEAN  RUBE  GOLDBERG  THERE  AINT  NO  SUCH  ANIMAL  ITS  A 
WRITER  STOP  IF  YOU  MEAN  ME  HOW  WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO  SLIDE  TO 
HELL  STOP 

JAMES  MONTGOMERY  FLAGG 
T 

The  Comic  Artiste 

The  ice  man,  elevator  boy,  garbage  collector  and  vege- 
table man  are  only  temporarily  engaged  in  their  respec- 
tive professions.  Each  one  has  told  me  confidentially  that  he 
is  waiting  to  finish  the  first  six  instalments  of  his  continuity 
cartoon  strip  which  he  will  submit  to  the  newspaper  syn- 
dicate that  will  guarantee  him  $100,000  a  year. 

This,  my  fast- vanishing  brothers,  tells  the  story  of  what 
has  happened  to  a  noble  profession  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years.  The  sacred  Crosshatch  has  decayed  and  disap- 
peared. The  precious  stipple  that  spread  its  radiance  over 
many  a  cartoon  costume  has  long  since  been  devoured  by  the 
maggots  of  progress.  The  fine,  delicate  pen  stroke  that  mod- 
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eled  many  a  prize  fighter's  glove  in  the  sporting  cartoon  of 
long  ago  is  now  a  forgotten  crumb  in  the  slop  pail  of  time. 
The  comic  strip  is  no  longer  comic.  The  cartoon  is  no  longer 
a  cartoon. 

Today  the  comic  artist's  mission  in  life  is  to  divide  a  cer- 
tain space  into  four  equal  panels.  In  the  first  three  of  these 
panels  he  draws  several  heads  from  which  issue  balloons  con- 
taining random  talk.  This  same  talk  is  printed  every  day. 
The  only  thing  he  really  has  to  draw  from  day  to  day  is  the 
last  panel.  He  must  put  "suspense"  or  "reader  interest"  into 
this.  One  day  he  prints,  "Wow.  Wait  till  tomorrow.  Will 
Tommy  Gooseflesh  find  the  missing  soup  ladle?"  The  next 
day  it  is,  "Does  the  Spider  know  that  Jack  is  really  Lord 
Inyourhat?"  And  so  on. 

But  the  strange  part  of  it  is  that  I  really  believe  this  is  all 
for  the  best.  I  don't  want  my  children  to  endure  the  hardships 
I  had  to  suffer.  Motion  pictures 
and  comic  strips  are  lulling 
the  people  into  a  stupor.  With 
most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  unconscious, 
my  two  boys  will  not  have  to 
struggle  past  the  eighth  grade 
to  be  great  intellectual  suc- 
cesses. 

Rube  Goldberg 
▼ 

The  Lecture  Business 

REPORT  TO  EFFECT  LECTURE 
BUSINESS  HAS  GONE  TO  HELL  BASED 
ON  FAULTY  INFORMATION  THAT  IS 
WHERE  BUSINESS  ORIGINATED  AND 
IS  STILL  HELLISH  STOP  ASK  ANY 


DUTCH  TREATER  WHO  HAS  TRIED  IT  STOP  CAUSE  OF  PRESENT  DECLINE 
LIES  WITH  AUDIENCES  WHO  HAVE  HEARD  OF  DUTCH  TREAT  CUSTOM  OF 
GIVING  A  FREE  LUNCH  WITH  EACH  TICKET  PURCHASED  FOR  ITS  WEEKLY 
LECTURE  COURSE  STOP  COMMON  OR  GARDEN  LECTURE  GOERS 
THROUGHOUT  COUNTRY  SEEKING  DICTINCTION  BY  CLAIMING  TO  HAVE 
ATTENDED  DUTCH  TREAT  LUNCHEONS  REFUSE  PATRONIZE  LECTURE 
EVENTS  UNLESS  FREE  MEAL  IS  THROWN  IN  AT  THE  MCALPIN  STOP 
AVERAGE  LECTURE  HALL  NOT  EQUIPPED  WITH  DISH  WASHING 
MACHINERY  STOP  ALL  AVAILABLE  DISHES  LIKE  THE  STORIES  TOLD  AT 
THE  DUTCH  TREAT  LUNCHEON  ARE  DIRTY  STOP  NO  NEW  ONES  I  MEAN 
DISHES  NOT  STORIES  ARE  OBTAINABLE  AND  SNOOTY  LECTURE  PATRONS 
ARE  SLOWLY  STARVING  TO  DEATH  STOP  THE  NON  SNOOTY  ONES  ARE 
STAYING  HOME  AND  SPECIALIZING  IN  THE  CHIC  SALES  MANNER  TO 
THE  ACCOMPANIMENT  OF  THE  RADIO  STOP  WHAT  THE  LECTURE 
BUSINESS  LIKE  THE  SALOON  (AND  WHO  DIDNT  LIKE  THE  SALOON) 
NEEDS  IS  THE  REPEAL  OF  PROHIBITION  AND  THE  RETURN  OF  THE 
FREE  LUNCH  STOP 

Y  JAMES  B  POND 

The  Columnists 

In  re  yours  of  recent  date,  instant,  in  re  condition  oj 
American  humor,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  as  jollows: 
Number  oj  humorists  visited — 3498. 
Reasons  given  for  becoming  humorists: 

Bad  home  conditions — 645. 

Seduced  by  older  humorists — 386. 

"Didn't  Know  Mark  Twain  Was  Loaded"— 96. 

Adenoids— 839. 

Wanted  pretty  things — 3462. 

Just  did  it  /or  the  jun  oj  it — 8473. 

Conclusions — Despite  the  recent  /lurry,  American  hu- 
mor is  basically  sound.  The  country  is  still  awjully  junny. 
Don't  sell  Eddie  Cantor  short. 

Recommendations: 

1.  Society  must  alter  its  attitude  toward  the  profes- 
sional humorist.  One  slip  should  not  mean  ostracism.  The 
erring  young  humorist  can  be  and  should  be  reclaimed.  If 
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he  persists  in  being  funny  he  should  be  placed  in  an  insti- 
tution or  given  a  column. 

2.  The  price  of  drinks  should  be  lowered.  ("A  good 
humorist  is  a  stewed  humorist" — De  La  Rochefoucauld.) 

3.  De  La  Rochefoucauld  should  change  his  name  to 
Smith  and  not  be  making  people  go  clear  over  to  the  dic- 
tionary every  time  they  have  to  write  his  name. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

y  Frank  Sullivan 

The  Cartoonists 

CARTOONS  IN  AN  INTERESTING  CONDITION  STOP  A  LITTLE  DRAWING 
EXPECTED  ANY  MINUTE  STOP  WHEN  BLESSED  EVENT  OCCURS  VIGILANCE 
COMMITTEE  WILL  SEE  THAT  ART  MARRIES  THE  GIRL  IF  WE  HAVE  TO 
USE  A  SHOTGUN  STOP 

H  T  WEBSTER 


Loren  Stout 


Our  vigilance  committee 
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The  Producers 


Things  are  "mighty  lousey"  and  the  "Drama's"  on  the  Rocks. 
Some  go  so  jar's  to  "intimate"  it's  even  worse  than  "Stocks," 
With  "Playwrights"  in  a  "huddle"  to  discover  what  is  wrong; 
Hoover  called  an  "Extra  Session"  and  the  "Theme  Song"  came 
along. 

The  good  old  "Pratt  Fall"  nowadays  don't  get  the  "loud  guffaws;" 
"Marines"  can't  save  'em  any  more — There  ain't  no  "Santa  Claus." 
The  old  "Triangle"  angle  is  as  cold  as  "Kelsey's  Nuts"; 
"Krajt-Ebbing,"  Freud  and  Ellis  now  are  "Glorified"  with  Guts. 

The  "Mortgage,"  "Home"  and 

"Mother,"    and  devices 

such  as  these 
Are    supplanted    by  Libido, 

Peaches    Browning  and 

the  Fleas. 
Things  are  kind  oj  "cockeyed" 

and  so  "The  Passing 

Show," 

Broadway,  looks   like  Coney 

Island  did  just  twenty 

years  ago. 
The  "Drama's"  up  the  side 

street  —  Speakeasys  all 

around, 

And  the   "Traffic"   is  "just 

dandy"  ij  you're  late  and 

"Drama"  bound. 
Some  call  it  just  a  "Racket" 

and  bemoan  the  good  old       Thty  always  pick  on  our  gal  Nell 

days, 

And  incidentally  "take  a  sock"  and  blame  it  on  the  "plays." 
They  "Always  did"  and  "Always  wilt'  pick  on  "Our  gal  Nell." 
"So  what  the  Hell,  Bill?  What  the  Hell?" 

Gene  Buck 
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Wait.  Damn  You,  Wait! 

Copy  of  letter  found  under  table  at  the  MeAIpin  one 
Tuesday  recently  by  Don  Marquis 

President  Dutch  Treat  Club 
My  dear  Sir: 

It  has  been  called  to  my  attention  that  I  have  been  pro- 
posed for  membership  in  the  Dutch  Treat  "Club,"  and  I  am 
writing  to  you  directly  as  I  want  the  candidacy  withdrawn 
before  this  matter  goes  any  farther. 

The  proposal  was  made  in  1905,  and  it  arose  out  of  some 
jesting  remarks  that  passed  between  a  friend  and  myself, 
and  I  did  not  take  it  seriously  at  the  time.  Therefore  I  was 
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unaware  until  quite  recently  that  I 
had  been  on  the  waiting  list  for  the 
past  24  years.  If  I  had  been  aware  of 
it,  I  should  have  taken  action  long 
ago  to  block  the  effort  on  the  part  of 
certain  false  friends  to  drag  me  into 
this  organization  without  my  knowl- 
edge and,  I  may  add,  against  my  will. 

Now,  Sir,  let  me  tell  you  just  why 
I  am  compelled  to  forbid  any  further 
connection  of  my  name  with  this 
"club."  Several  times,  against  my 
better  judgment,  during  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century,  I  have  been 
influenced  by  acquaintances  to  attend 
luncheons  of  this  "club,"  and  even 
annual  entertainments  to  which  I  was 
taken  as  a  guest,  over  my  protests. 
Only  business  reasons  impelled  me  to  accept  these  invitations. 

I  say  "entertainments."  Orgies  would,  in  my  estimation, 
be  a  better  word.  To  come  to  the  point  at  once,  Sir,  I  con- 
sider the  Dutch  Treat  Club  a  Plague  Spot  in  the  Community 
— a  Moral  Cancer,  Sir,  which  should  be  cut  out  by  the  keen 
scalpels  of  the  Law.  An  ethical  ulcer,  Sir.  It  surprises  me 
that  even  in  a  city  as  large  as  New  York  there  could  be  found 
so  many  men  willing  to  indulge  all  the  baser  instincts  of 
humanity,  as  exemplified  in  these  so-called  "entertainments." 

Vicious  and  lecherous  pictures,  shows  reeking  with  sug- 
gestive music,  suggestive  dances,  suggestive  poses,  sugges- 
tive songs  and  the  most  debased  comedy,  and  over  all  the 
stench  of  alcohol,  the  fumes  of  tobacco,  and  the  hum  of 
licentious  conversation — can  this  be  called  "entertain- 
ment"? 

Entertainment  indeed! 

I  pity  the  debauched  minds,  the  perverted  tastes,  the 


Entertainment, 
indeed!" 


maudlin  souls,  the  degenerate  intellects,  which  are  so  lost  to 
all  sense  of  the  wholesome  and  the  constructive  in  civic  life 
that  they  can  consider  these  vile  orgies  entertaining! 

Many  and  many  a  time,  year  after  year,  as  I  have  sat 
and  shuddered  at  this  Babylonian  baseness  (to  which  I  had 
been  dragged  as  a  guest  against  my  will,  Sir!),  I  have 
thanked  my  God  that  I  was  not  in  any  manner  connected 
with  this  noisome  sink  of  putridity! 

And  imagine  my  feelings  now  when  I  discover  for  the  first 
time  that  a  jest  I  made  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  was  taken 
seriously!  And  that  during  these  years  I  have  unknowingly 
been  on  the  waiting  list — my  name  lending  itself  to  the  fur- 
therance of  such  abhorrent  degradation! 

Sir,  I  insist  that  you  withdraw  my  name!  I  shall  permit  no 
further  equivocation  nor  long  delay  in  this  matter.  I  am  a 
person  of  standing  in  this  community,  Sir,  a  person  of 
repute;  I  represent  the  moral  and  constructive  elements  in 
our  civic  life.  This  under- 
handed attempt  to  ruin  me 
has,  in  all  conscience,  con- 
tinued long  enough.  For  24 
years  (unaware  of  it  all  the 
time!)  I  have  been  your  tool 
in  getting  others  into  your  so- 
called  "club"— fools  at- 
tracted by  my  name  on  your 
waiting  list.  My  name  used  as 
a  gloss  for  your  evil  practices! 
This  outrage  must  cease! 

Set  your  traps,  Sir,  for  juve- 
nile idiots  who  believe  that 
license  represents  intellect! 
Bait  your  hooks  for  the  muddy 
fish  who  think  that  immoral- 
ity is  wit!  Lay  your  snares  for 
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"/  have  sat  and  shuddered  at 
this  Babylonian  baseness." 


the  young  gulls  who  think  that  to  batten  upon  garbage  is  to 
display  a  sophisticated  taste!  But,  hereafter,  leave  me  out  of 
it  all!  Leave  me  out,  I  say! 

You,  Sir,  will  not  be  able  to  understand  the  indignation 
that  a  citizen  of  repute  feels  at  his  enforced,  unwilling,  and 
unrealized  connection  with  your  "club" — you  cannot  under- 
stand these  feelings,  or  you  would  not  be  President  of  such  a 
tainted  coterie!  But  I  will  give  you  one  plain  warning  which 
even  your  charnel-house  mind  can  understand:  You  must 
accept  my  resignation  from  your  waiting  list,  or  I  shall  put 
the  matter  into  the  hands  of  my  attorney.  Make  no  more  use, 
Sir,  of  my  name  or  the  Law,  which  stands  back  of  the 
Morality  of  this  community,  thank  God!  will  be  invoked 
against  you. 

I  await  your  word,  Sir,  that  you  have  voluntarily  released 
me  from  this  filthy  contamination — (thanking  God  that  it 
has  not  gone  on  any  longer  than  it  has!)  and  if  I  do  not 
receive  such  word  within  six  months  of  the  above  date,  I 
shall  proceed  against  you  in  the  courts. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Name  will  be  sup- 
plied upon  request  to 
Board  of  Governors. 
For  some  strange 
reason  there  was  a 
check  enclosed. 


T 


Arthur 

William  Brown 


Quick,  Bud,  the  medal ! 
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There  Have  Been  Five  Presidents 


By  Wallace  Irwin 

It  seems  there  were  a  couple  of  men  named  Robert  S. 
Yard,  a  publisher,  and  Thomas  L.  Masson  who  edited 
a  modest  country  paper  whimsically  called  "Life."  In  the 
early  days  of  the  present  century  they  began  acting  queer 
and  gibbering  to  themselves  something  about  starting  a  lunch 
club.  In  1906  a  sanity  board  sat  on  Masson  and  Yard  meet- 
ing at  the  St.  Denis,  off  Union  Square,  where  you  couldn't 
spit  without  hitting  four  publishers.  We  occupied  a  small 
round  table,  close  to  the  bar,  over  which  was  an  obscene 
motto.*  There  were  the  correct  number  of  disciples — 
thirteen.  We  ranged  in  importance  from  George  Mallon, 
Charlie  Lincoln,  Ned  Townsend,  Moffat  &  Yard  down  to 
minors,  including  Art  Young,  Julian  Street  and  the  two 
Irwins  (left  and  right).  We  labored  earnestly  to  show  Yard 
Masson  team  that  they  were  wrong,  until  somebody  sug- 
gested a  name — Dutch  Treat — and  all  the  editors  present 
went  wild  with  zealot  joy.  Here  was  the  first  chance  for  an 
editor  to  eat  with  an  author  without  paying  the  check. 

Thomas  L.  Masson,  then,  was  the  Mohamet  of  Dutch 
Treating.  We  had  nearly  twenty  people  for  our  first  annual 
dinner  and  Masson,  presiding,  said  with  that  rare  New 
England  smile  which  Calvin  Coolidge  has  tried  in  vain  to 
imitate,  "We're  getting  crowded." 

Being  our  Mohamet,  Tom  Masson  did  all  the  dirty  work 
proper  to  the  pioneer  and  the  goat.  He  struggled  to  keep 
the  price  of  lunch  down  to  75c,  which  was  usually  a  nickel 
too  much,  and  he  labored  valiantly  to  encourage  the  sort  of 
wise-cracks  which  could  be  republished  in  "Life."  He  repre- 
sented our  Age  of  Innocence  when  an  hour's  conversation, 

*Boek  Beer  Today. 
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a  scuttle  of  beer  and  a  Porto 
Reeking  cigar  were  all  in  all 
to  the  artistic  soul.  Every 
week  Tom  would  show  up, 
like  a  guilty  cat,  bringing 
in  something  like  Charles 
Dana  Gibson  or  George 
Barr  Baker  or  Rupert 
Hughes.  Somebody  pro- 
posed Caruso,  but  Tom  dis- 
couraged him  —  he  didn't 
want  us  to  degenerate  into 
one  of  those  darned  musical 
clubs. 

Well,  time  passed  and  the 
Club  moved  gradually  up- 
town, sampling  every  lunch 
along  the  way.  As  we  were 
turning  our  eyes  toward 
Keen's  Chop  House — rather 
inconvenient  to  the  Jersey 
Central  Station  —  Tom 
bought  himself  a  scepter  for 
the  purpose  of  handing  it  over  to  somebody.  We  had  finished 
the  Age  of  Innocence  and  were  entering  the  Age  of  Puberty. 
Mr.  Masson  used  Form  A  for  Retiring  Presidents — "If  you 
think  it's  easy,  try  it  yourself" — and  resigned  in  favor  of 

James  Montgomery  Flagg 

During  this  brilliant  and  prosperous  era  the  Dutch  Treat 
Club  was  both  written  and  illustrated  by  James  Montgomery 
Flagg.  Every  day  was  Flagg  Day  with  us,  and  our  winter 
was  one  long  theatrical  season.  It  was  Monty's  one  regret 
that  he  had  never  learned  to  sing,  but  he  soon  remedied  this, 
and  before  the  first  year  of  office  was  over  he  could  sing  duets 
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and  even  trios  with  himself.  It  was  his  theory  that  he  had 
been  elected  to  put  the  Club  on  its  feet,  and  the  results  of 
his  stirring  regime  proved  that  he  was  right. 

Monty  Flagg  could  do  anything,  and  he  almost  always 
did.  He  preferred  help,  of  course,  but  when  others  failed  he 
could  write  the  Annual  Show,  paint  the  scenery,  design  the 
costumes,  take  the  principal  part,  impersonate  the  chorus 
and  pull  the  curtain.  It  is  said — this  is  not  authenticated — 
that  during  one  performance  he  leaped  into  the  orchestra 
pit,  took  over  the  bass-fiddle,  played  a  selection  from  the 
Hunyodi  Symphony  with  one  hand  and  with  the  other  did 
a  vivid  charcoal  sketch  of  Sir  Thomas  Lipton.  This  story  is 
too  much  like  Flagg  to  be 
true. 

James  Montgomery  Flagg 
came  into  our  midst  to 
shake  us  out  of  our  torpor, 
and  the  stage,  after  re- 
hearsals, was  usually  lined 
with  human  teeth.  We  must 
have  liked  it,  for  under  his 
administration  the  Dutch 
Treat  swelled  pregnantly. 
When  Flagg  the  Playwright 
yielded  to  Flagg  the  Sculp- 
tor and  designed  the  Big 
Plaster  Disk  with  the  Big 
Plastered  Dick  in  the  center, 
we  had  to  hire  a  strong  arm 
to  keep  Who's  Who  in  its 
place — which  was  outside 
until  invited.  Our  Annual 
Show  was  usually  a  string  of 
hideous  personalities  under 
the  banner,  "We  strive  to 
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annoy."  Most  of  us  ancient 
members  enjoyed  this  form 
of  sadism  and  secretly  longed 
for  the  vivacious  tortures  of 
the  good  old  Roman  circus 
— even  though  we  wear  the 
scars. 

Flagg's  rule  was  Fascist. 
But  he  could  do  things  Mus- 
solini can't.  For  instance,  he 
could  always  make  us  laugh. 
If  one  of  his  wise-cracks 
didn't  get  over — and  they 
seldom  missed — he  could 
draw  a  picture  with  a  giggle 
in  it  or  compose  a  lyric  while 
Bill  Daley  waited  at  the 
piano.  In  his  day  we  didn't  bring  in  distinguished  entertain- 
ers to  talk  at  Tuesday  lunches.  We  didn't  have  time  for  them 
when  Flagg  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table. 

Under  his  leadership  D.  T.  dining  rooms  overflowed  and 
the  price  of  eats  went  up  to  some  fanciful  sum  like  $1.09;  so 
many  beautiful  models  adorned  the  stage  in  our  Annual  Show 
that  scarcely  a  clergyman  in  New  York  stayed  home  that 
night;  Houdini  once  saw  Flagg  in  action  and  asked,  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  "How  does  he  do  it?";  birthday  honors 
were  conferred  each  year  and  our  membership  began  to  look 
like  the  circulation  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  During 
his  presidency  Flagg  invented  the  whiffle-laugh  which  his 
successors  have  sought  in  vain  to  imitate. 

But  no  President  can  last  forever,  even  in  Mexico.  Sud- 
denly in  the  midst  of  the  season  Flagg  passed  over  a  bent 
and  broken  piece  of  wood  with  a  twisted  knob  on  the  end. 
It  was  the  scepter.  He  made  a  speech.  (See  Form  A  for  Re- 
tiring Presidents.) 
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W.  A.  Rogers 

Because  Rogers  was  an  emi- 
nent cartoonist  who  had  been 
throwing  a  daily  and  weekly 
gaff  into  corruption  since  1873, 
it  was  not  surprising  that  he 
should  have  ruled  us  with  a 
mild  benevolence.  Rogers  was 
by  nature  a  lover  of  good  deeds; 
and  this  accounts  perhaps  for 
the  generous  spirit  he  displayed 
in  taking  over  the  chair  at  a 
time  when  D.  T.  was  seeking 
leadership.  He  had  no  desire  for 
a  long  administration,  but  he 
wanted  to  see  the  Club  stabi- 
lized and  going  ahead.  In  1919, 
with  a  modest  air,  he  surrendered 
the  gavel  and  left  us  in  more 
prosperous  condition  than  ever 
before. 

George  Mallon 

1919  was  a  lucky  year  for  us.  It  brought  us  George 
Mallon.  Some  of  us,  grown  absent-minded  nowadays,  will 
glance  up  at  the  head  table  and  think  we  catch  a  twinkle  of 
little  grey  eyes  and  a  long-lipped,  kindly  satirical  smile;  for 
an  instant  we  see  George,  dangling  the  Plaster  Disk  by  its 
ribbon  as  he  slants  his  bushy  brows  down  toward  a  visiting 
celebrity,  about  to  be  decorated. 

However  long  the  Dutch  Treat  Club  continues,  George 
Mallon  will  always  be  an  important  part  of  it.  He  has  woven 
himself  into  the  fabric.  We  have  been  very  fortunate  in  our 
Presidents,  but  Mallon  surpassed  the  others  in  this;  he  gave 
to  the  Club  the  color  of  his  personality. 
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The  weekly  program  of  dis- 
tinguished entertainment  was  a 
Mallon  idea.  It  was  an  experi- 
ment, as  the  D.  T.  itself  was 
originally.  In  New  York,  where 
banquets  are  a  curse  and  the 
digestion  becomes  a  hard  knot  at 
the  thought  of  coffee-cup  ora- 
tory, it  is  very  difficult  to  be 
entertaining  in  the  face  of  swal- 
lowed food.  In  achieving  a  weekly 
thrill  for  us  George  Mallon  em- 
ployed the  same  genius  with 
which ,  on  the  city  desk  of  the  old 
"Sun,"  he  could  always  find  the 
right  man  to  turn  everyday 
news  into  a  work  of  art.  The  fea- 
m,    ,,        ,  ,.  .      tures  at  the  head  of  the  table 

When  there  are  ladies  present, 

we  have  a  nervous  jeeling         were  works  of  art — and  they 

were  news. 

On  Tuesday  noons  the  Martinique  became  a  forum — not  a 
forum  of  strutting  hams,  belching  oratory,  but  a  meeting 
place  where  the  best  people  in  the  world  paused  a  while  and 
did  their  stuff  for  the  Roman  mob — ourselves.  The  Dutch 
Treat  lunch  was  George  Mallon's  publication,  which  he  got 
out  with  sprightly  distinction.  He  set  such  a  high  standard 
of  merit  that  the  jolly  old  Plaster  Disk  has  become  a  very 
dignified  medal  of  honor;  it  only  goes  to  people  who  can  be 
famous  and  entertaining  at  the  same  moment. 

Whoever  our  guest  might  have  been  for  that  particular 
day — Russian  exile,  heavyweight  champion,  Metropolitan 
soprano,  British  novelist — George  was  always  a  major  part 
of  the  show.  Unassertive,  quiet,  easy  on  his  feet,  his  peppy 
introductions  never  lacked  variety.  His  come-backs  were 
quick  as  rubber  bands.  He  had  the  high  comedian's  effortless 
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gift  which  he  bore  so  lightly  when  he  was  among  us  that, 
after  he  had  gone,  we  began  to  realize  the  pleasure  he  must 
have  felt  always  in  giving  us  pleasure. 

Clarence  Budington  Kelland 

On  the  speaker's  left  there  stands  a  six-foot  flower  which 
may  or  may  not  be  a  rose.  It  leans  gently  toward  the  Bud, 
and  with  the  Bud's  opening  remarks  it  proceeds  to  blush. 
The  rose  started  in  a  pale  (but  not  suggestive)  flesh-color; 
since  Clarence  (Bud)  Kelland  took  the  chair  it  has  turned 
to  such  a  fiery  red  that  Grover  A.  Whalen,  if  ever  he  serves 
as  guest  of  honor,  will  use  it  as  a  stop-signal. 

Mr.  Kelland  has  brought  into  the  D.  T.  that  purity  of 
mind  and  freshness  of  spirit  which  he  acquired  (1907-15)  as 
editor  of  "The  American  Boy"  and  later  as  director  of  over- 
seas publicity  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  His  style's  forensic,  di- 
dactic and  obstetrical.  When  there  are  ladies  present — and 
feminine  guests  began  coming  in  droves  when  Kelland  took 
the  chair — we  have  a  nervous  feeling  that  Bud  may  say  one 
of  those  things  you  don't  really  mean  to  say,  but  can't  do 
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anything  about  after  it's  said.  We  realize  his  innocence 
and  try  not  to  titter  out  loud  when  he  gets  himself  involved 
in  explanations  with  a  double,  triple  and  even  quadruple 
meaning. 

We  feel  that  Bud  should  prepare  his  speeches  beforehand 
and  read  them.  Somebody  ought  to  tell  him  that.  He  is  one 
of  those  persons  who  are  never  quite  safe  when  they  try  to 
talk  extemporaneously.  Too  often  have  we  seen  him  pause 
in  mid-paragraph,  a  look  of  pain  marring  his  almost  un- 
earthly beauty,  as  he  glances  sheepishly  from  side  to  side 
and  seems  to  ask,  "Gosh,  what  did  I  say  then?" 

Clarence  Budington  Kelland  is  not  a  very  impassioned 
orator,  yet  it  is  one  of  the  miracles  of  mob  psychology  that 
we  all  sit  back  and  bite  an  inch  deeper  into  our  cigars  when 
he  staggers  to  his  feet  and  arranges  his  face  into  a  relief  map 
of  British  Columbia.  When  he  presides  the  Hall  of  Fame  is 
so  numerous  at  the  head  table  that  there's  hardly  room  any 
more  for  K.  K.  K.  (Karl  Kingsley  Kitchen)  or  J.  C.  (Jack 
Cosgrave) .  Before  he  opens  his  mouth  we're  sure  he's  going 
to  say,  "The  Little  Mothers  will  meet  on  Wednesday.  Those 
wishing  to  become  little  mothers  will  meet  me  in  the  rec- 


Bud  Kelland  couldn't  look  like  a  President,  even  if  he 
stopped  wearing  his  spectacles  on  the  end  of  his  nose.  But 
there's  something  about  him.  His  administration  has  become 
so  popular  that  it  irritates  Wm.  H.  Walker,  who  how  stands 
at  the  dining-room  door,  taking  our  thumb-prints  and  telling 
half  of  us  to  go  home  and  wash.  Kelland  is  a  habit.  He  is 
also  an  author.  If  he  gets  mad  some  day  and  resigns — who 
doesn't? — he  will  put  us  to  the  inconvenience  of  holding  a 
convention  and  nominating  the  people's  friend,  Clarence 
Budington  Kelland. 


tory. 
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Sherlock 
Takes  a  Chance  on  a  D.  T.  Lunch 

On  the  two  succeeding  pages  appears  a  facsimile  of  the  droll  notes  William 
Gillette  made  for  himself  preparatory  to  his  unique  talk  at  the  club.  No  one  is 
likely  to  forget  how  cleverly  this  lovable  dean  of  the  theatre  cued  himself  from  his 
scrawl.  Frank  Fleming,  our  enterprising  reporter,  copped  the  script  with  an  auto- 
graph— and  be  damned  to  him  for  owning  it.  We  pride-point  to  the  fact  that  just 
as  Gillette  originated  Doyle's  famous  character  for  the  stage,  our  own  Freddy 
Steele  created  him  in  this  country  for  the  printed  page. 
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Report  of  the  IK  T.  Athletic  Club 

By  Grant  land  Rice 

Tt  is  a  great  pleasure  to  report  that  in  one  of  the  greatest 
*•  eras  or  epochs  or  dynasties  sport  has  ever  known  the  Dutch 
Treat  Athletic  Club  has  not  only  contributed  its  full  share 
towards  the  fanfare  but  looks  to  the  future  with  even  greater 
pride  and  confidence. 

For  example,  our  heavyweight  candidate  to  succeed  Gene 
Tunney,  referring  of  course  to  C.  B.  (Crash-Biff)  Kelland, 
is  exuding  ink  from  practically  every  open  pore.  He  has 
refused  to  enter  the  eliminations  against  Von  Porat  and 
Paulino  Uzcudun  but  will  be  ready  to  face  the  winner  of  the 
Sharkey-Schmeling  final  joust  for  a  guarantee  of  $500,000. 
In  case  anything  happens  to  Crash-Biff  Kelland  every  other 
member  of  the  Dutch  Treat  Athletic  Club  is  willing  to  act  as 
substitute  for  the  $500,000,  unless  our  famous  trainer,  Ray 
Vir  Din,  can  put  the  market  back  in  shape. 

Our  chief  contribution  in  the  way  of  golf  is  expected  to 
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come  from  R.  L.  (Right  and  Left)  Goldberg.  Mr.  Goldberg 
was  originally  a  left-handed  golfer.  He  took  lessons  from 
Alex  Morrison  who  moved  him  over  to  a  right-handed  player. 
Much  to  Mr.  Morrison's  astonishment,  Goldberg  was  no 
worse  after  the  change.  This  ambidextrous  quality,  however, 
may  split  up  the  club.  Mr.  Goldberg's  leading  rival  was 
C.  D.  (Cuppy-Divot)  Wilhams  who  can  only  miss  his  shots 
right  handed.  He  has  refused  to  meet  a  contender  who  can 
now  miss  them  from  both  sides,  or  even  play  in  two  entirely 
different  directions  with  one  swing.  This  is  undoubtedly  con- 
fusing and  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  Mr.  Williams'  com- 
plaint. If  the  situation  gets  more  serious  Mr.  Hoover  will 
unquestionably  appoint  a  commission  to  consider  the  matter. 

The  Dutch  Treat  Athletic  Club's  leading  half-miler,  shot 
putter  and  high  jumper,  A.  W.  (Always  Willing)  Brown,  has 
sent  in  his  entry  for  the  next  Olympic  Games  to  be  held  in 
Los  Angeles,  1932.  He  will,  as  usual,  establish  his  training 
quarters  in  Hollywood  where  he  will  practice  quick  starts  in 
several  directions  at  once. 


Russell  Patterson 


All  she  knows  is  what  she 
reads  in  Walt  Trumbull's 
columns 
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S  i  GU  I 


how  i  learned  the  facts  of  life 

by  Julian  street,  junioi 


|ne  day  my  daddy  earn 
and  took  me  by  the 

hand. 

come  julian  he  said  now 
i  am  going  to  take  you  for 
a  walk. 

alright  daddy  dear  i  said  but  why  is 
your  hand  so  hot  and  swetty  and  why 
dont  you  look  me  in  the  i. 

that  is  because  i  am  so  nervous  try- 
ing to  figger  out  how  i  am  going  to 
tell  you  something  father  replide. 
oh  goody  i  cried  jumping  up  and 
W.*to**»C4N*  -^down  ever  since  i  was  12  years  of  age 
i  been  expecting  something  of  the 

Wallace  Morgan  kind. 
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t  EXE 


Advice  to  a  New  Member 

By  Julian  Street 

It  has  happened. 
You  have  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Dutch  Treat 
Club,  and  you  are  wondering  how  you  came  to  be  elected. 

Let  us  face  the  matter  frankly  and  admit  that  others, 
observing  your  extraordinary  table  manners,  the  condition  of 
your  finger  nails,  and  the  peculiar  conformation  of  your 
head,  are  wondering  the  same  thing. 
How  then  did  it  come  about? 

You  remember  the  advertising  man  you  met  one  night  last 
summer  when  you  went  to  dance  at  Roseland.  Because  none 
of  the  girls  would  dance  with  him  (Use  Listerine — Adv.)  you 
were  sorry  for  him,  so  you  took  him  up  to  see  that  little 
blonde  in  West  114th  Street. 

Wishing  to  make  a  suitable  return,  the  grateful  fellow  pro- 
posed you  for  the  Dutch  Treat  Club  of  which  he  is  a  promi- 
nent member*,  and  he  was  present  at  the  meeting  of  the 
membership  committee  when  your  name  came  up. 

"Who's  this  guy?"  asked  the  chairman. 

"Damned  if  I  know,"  replied  your  sponsor,  "but  he's  got  a 
heart  as  big  as  an  ox." 

"To  hell  with  him,  then,"  said  the  chairman. 

"He  took  me  to  see  a  swell  little  girl." 

"That's  different.  What's  her  telephone  number?" 

"I  don't  remember." 

"Does  your  candidate  know  it?" 

"He  has  a  lot  of  good  addresses." 

"Ah,"  said  the  chairman,  "a  young  fellow,  eh?  We  need 

*To  be  prominent  in  the  Dutch  Treat  Club  one  must  be  comparatively  new.  Very  old  members 
take  a  back  seat,  particularly  as  to  tables  at  the  annual  show. 
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here,  son — 

shut  up  you  durty  boy  says  pape.  how  did  you  here  about 
such  matters  anyways? 

oh  i  told  him  laffing  ha  ha  you  neednt  think  we  boys  dont 
tak  things  over  by  ourselves  sometimes,  when  i  asked  you 
why  they  have  those  hooks  above  toylets  you  said  that  when 
boys  like  me  grew  up  to  big  men  that  was  where  they  hung 
there  shaving  strops,  but  one  day  i  was  playing  on  the  sand- 
pile  with  arthur  mckeogh  and  he  told  me  different  so  now 
daddy  dear  go  on  and  pul  that  stuff  about  the  flours  and  the 
bees. 

ha  ha  replide  my  daddy  that  is  where  you  get  stung,  the 
flours  and  the  bees  is  old  stuff  julian.  that  was  how  they 
us  to  tell  it  to  the  kiddies  in  olden  days  but  it  was  to  far 
feched  and  haf  the  time  it  didnt  register,  you  dont  get  that 
kind  of  old  stuff  out  of  me.  i  am  going  to  shoot  it  to  you 
strait,  do  you  no  where  we  are  going  to  now  son? 

where  i  asked. 

i  will  give  you  three  gesses  replide  he. 

well  i  said  my  first  gess  is  the  medicle  center 

no. 

my  second  gess  is  the  museum  of  annattomy  in  forteenth 
st. 

rong  said  daddy. 

oh  goody  then  we  are  going  to  the  minsky  brothers  na- 
tional winter  garden  where  unkle  wallis  morgan  tok  me  last 
week. 

rong  again  rejoined  my  dear  parrent. 
well  then  i  give  up. 

alright  said  daddy  then  i  will  tell  you.  we  are  now  on  are 
way  to  the  annual  diner  of  the  dutch  tret  club,  take  it  from 
me  my  boy  you  will  get  no  bees  and  flours  stuff  at  that 
place,  there  is  where  you  will  get  the  hole  story  in  a  nut- 
shell, julian.  in  half  an  hour  at  a  dutch  tret  show  you  will 
pick  up  more  lo-down  than  you  could  in  a  year  of  close 
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here,  father — 

young  blood  in  this  organization.  I  haven't  known  any 
addresses  since  they  drove  Nellie  Evans  out  of  business  back 
in  1907.  I  move  his  election." 
Thus  this  great  honor  came  to  you. 

And  now,  dear  brother" — for  are  not  all  members  of  the 
Dutch  Treat  Club  welded  into  one  great  brotherhood? — you 
will  want  to  pitch  in  and  do  your  bit  for  dear  old  D.  T.,  and 
the  question  is,  how  best  to  do  it? 

First  off,  you  should  have  all  your  good  addresses  mimeo- 
graphed and  pass  them  around  at  the  next  luncheon.  Second, 
you  should  write  a  piece  for  the  annual  show.  . 

In  order  to  assist  new  members  in  the  latter  task,  I  have 


The  jamos  author  socked  me  again  with  his  pinch  bottle 
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figure  it  out — 

associashun  with  cops  and  police  reporters  and  stage  bands 
and  barbers  and  james  joyce  and  texas  ginan  and  x  wife 
and  d.h.  laurence  and — 

i  get  you  about  joyce  and  x  wife  i  told  the  old  man  but 
it  always  struck  me  d.h.  laurence  was  a  little  wee  bit  obscure. 

well  theres  nothing  obscure  about  a  dutch  tret  show  said 
daddy  and  when  i  got  there  i  saw  he  was  rite. 

i  had  already  learned  aplenty  when  about  quarter  of 
eleven  a  plesunt  gentleman  hit  me  playfully  over  the  head 
with  a  pinch  bottle. 

here  dont  do  that  said  his  friend  you  will  brake  it  and  its 
all  weve  got. 

but  the  gentleman  was  in  high  spirits  as  the  saying  is  and 
socked  me  again. 

stop  stop  i  protested. 

shush  wispered  daddy  dont  talk  to  him  like  he  was  an 
advertising  man.  that  is  a  famos  author  so  you  must  not 
complain,  by  next  year  i  hope  to  get  you  elected  a  member 
of  this  club,  to  belong  to  the  dutch  tret  club  is  a  libberal 
edjucation.  you  meet  interesting  people  in  such  a  plesunt 
way. 

just  then  the  famos  author  socked  me  again  with  his  pinch 
bottle  and  this  time  sure  enough  as  his  friend  had  prefesied 
he  broke  it  so  the  next  thing  i  new  a  lady  in  a  white  uniform 
was  feading  me  cracked  ice  out  of  a  spoon. 

well  i  am  glad  he  didnt  sock  me  earlier  in  the  evuning 
befor  I  had  a  chanse  to  learn  about  clarence  buddington 
kelland,  the  great  author,  john  ohara  cosgrave,  the  great 
sycologist,  wm.  h.  walker,  the  great  collector,  julian  mason, 
the  great  julian,  and  all  the  tother  fundemental  facts  of  life. 

the  end. 
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yourself — 

been  requested  to  compile  a  few  simple  rules  covering  the 
requirements  for  Dutch  Treat  shows. 

It  should  be  understood  at  the  outset  that  a  Dutch  Treat 
show  doesn't  have  to  mean  anything.  It  may  consist  of  a 
recitation  of  the  alphabet,  the  multiplication  table  or  a 
laundry  list.  This  applies  to  all  parts  of  your  show  except  the 
climax.  For  the  climax,  however,  you  must  produce  a  word, 
or  words,  suitable  for  a  juvenile  back-fence  inscription,  or  a 
mural  decoration  in  a  subway  toilet.  This  word,  or  set  of 
words,  must  deal  with  one  of  the  following  subjects: 

Illegitimacy  Mopery,  in  the  1st,  2nd  or 

Constipation  3rd  Degree 

Adultery  Homosexuality 

Flatulence  Canine  Ancestry 

Prostitution  Horses 

The  Dutch  Treat  Club,  you  must  remember,  is  composed 
of  the  most  brilliant  men  in  New  York.  The  mention  of  any 
of  the  above  listed  topics  is  therefore  certain  to  be  a  wow 
except  with  a  few  members  who  have  kidney  trouble  and 
are  consequently  obliged  to  forego  stimulants. 


Russell  Patterson 
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Jack  Sheridan 


Procession 
of  the  Girls  We  Left  Behind 

J  it  do  fit  of  the  Contest : 
Richardson  Wright  Jack  Sheridan 

Through  the  smoky  and  distorted  perspective  of  the 
past,  the  "bistrottes"  who  lured  the  Dutch  Treaters  of 
old  to  gounnandize  and  guzzle  were  just  a  lot  of  good  gals. 
Some  were  good  for  plenty  and  some  weren't  good  for  much. 

Gazing  pensively  down  this  parade  of  gastronomic  pulchri- 
tude, we  can  count — we  aged,  be  whiskered  and  artery-cal- 
cined Dutch  Treaters — no  less  than  seven  of  these  indis- 
cretions. Every  man  and  club  is  entitled  to  seven.  When  he 
and  it  have  reached  that  mystic  number  (as  Cardinal  Cos- 
grave  would  call  it)  it  behooves  them  to  roll  the  watery  eye 
of  remembrance  over  the  procession. 

Directly  behind  the  band  and  Bud  Kelland  you  see,  in 
her  wheelchair  (pushed  by  that  primeval  Dutch  Uncle,  Tom 
Masson),  Miss  St.  Denis.  This  femme  was  our  infant  concep- 
tion of  something  pretty  warm.  She  it  was  who  first  aroused 
our  appetites.  Rest  your  eye  upon  her,  Brethren,  and  raise 
your  hats  as  she  passes. 

Hot-headed  rompers  that  we  were,  and  for  a  reason  no  one 
seems  to  remember,  we  suddenly  jilted  this  little  Ninon  of 
Ninth  Street  and  Broadway,  and  took  up  with  another.  Our 
appetites  were  whetted  for  something  else  Gallic,  and  to  the 
expansive  bosom  of  Miss  Brevoort  we  flew  with  gurgles  of 
delight.  That,  of  course,  was  long  before  she  had  her  face 
lifted  and  took  to  consorting  with  the  cloak  and  suit  aris- 
tocracy. 

Twice  having  enjoyed  the  allure  of  alleged  French  cuisine, 
our  taste  for  it  grew  jaded.  We  hungered  for  something 
British  and  beefy.  Wrapping  the  flag  about  our  pajamas  we 
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took  French  leave  and  were  next  consorting  with  Miss  Prince 
George.  But  beef  isn't  everything.  This  stout  daughter  of 
Britannia  lacked  S.  A.  We  wearied  of  her  ponderous  and 
indigestible  attentions  and,  yearning  once  more  for  some- 
thing light,  our  affections  were  forthwith  transferred  to  that 
superb  and  lovely  wench,  that  naughty  Cosette  of  Sixth 
Avenue  and  Twenty-eighth  Street,  Miss  Mouquin. 

Drop  a  tear,  Dutch  Treaters!  Before  you  pass  one  of  the 
noblest  women  of  all  gastronomic  time.  Heaven  pity  the  poor 
slob  who  never  fell  under  her  bewitchment.  As  grand  a  girl 
as  ever  lifted  pot-lid  she  was  done  to  death  by  a  filthy 
amendment  that  ruined  and  left  her. 

These  four — Miss  St.  Denis,  Miss  Brevoort,  Miss  Prince 
George  and  Miss  Mouquin — were  our  adolescent  selections, 
our  puppy  loves.  Now  we  became  big  boys.  We  cast  an  eye 
on  Thespia  and  fell  into  the  awaiting  arms  of  Miss  Keen. 
(In  the  procession  you'll  recognize  her — she's  the  one  with 
the  tulle  above  the  left  hip.)  This  experience  was,  as  it  were 
and  sometimes  is,  a  case  of  companionate  gastronomy.  We 
liked  her  and  she  liked  us,  and  what  Joe  Chase  and  the  other 
boys  didn't  do  to  her  face  is  nobody's  business.  It  looked  as 
though  we  were  there  for  life.  But,  alas,  we  went  ahead  and 
she  didn't.  She  wanted  to  stay  home  and  keep  our  slippers 
warm  and  we  were  warming  all  over  the  block.  Finally  it  was 
decided  that  Miss  Keen  was  too  light  for  the  work  and  we 
went  off  with  another  theatrical  jade — Miss  Browne. 

Yes,  Browne  was  the  name,  and  for  all  we  know  she  still 
plies  her  trade.  A  bit  stuffy  we  found  her.  She  suffered  from 
the  well-known  Tudor  disease — she  wanted  to  be  known  as 
a  Ye  Olde  English  Choppe  Shoppe,  which,  of  course,  we 
wouldn't  stand  for.  In  high  dudgeon  we  left  her  where  she 
was  and  fell  for  the  paper  toilet  towels  and  other  blandish- 
ments of  Miss  Martinique. 

Of  course,  you  boys  all  remember  Miss  Martinique  and 
her  strange  idea  of  what  a  good  alimentary  time  is.  When 
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we  found  her  in  the  arms  of  the  pants-button  makers'  con- 
vention across  the  hall,  there  was  nothing  for  us  to  do  but 
to  retire  quietly,  as  befits  gentlemen  and  artists.  We  plucked 
our  rose  and  went  elsewhere.  Now,  in  our  cooler  and  more 
mature  moments,  we  rest  beneath  the  hospitable  gaze  of  that 
Scotch  brawn — Miss  McAlpin.  With  her  you'd  naturally 
think  this  Beauty  Parade  of  our  Gastronomic  Indiscretions 
comes  to  a  finish:  naught  more  follow  save  the  mounted 
police  and  the  street  cleaners.  But  stay  a  moment! 

Round  the  corner  in  her  gilded  coach  comes  the  mother 
of  them  all — Miss  Waldorf  Astoria.  Once  each  year,  when 
the  other  jades  grew  frigid,  we  reveled  in  her  ample  hospi- 
tality. The  big-time  has  cut  her  down,  but  as  she  rolls  by, 
boys,  and  tosses  us  the  ghostly  kisses  from  her  sweet  past, 
let  us  all  blow  our  noses  discreetly. 
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Ten  Years  of  Nose-Thumbing 


The  Entertainment  Satraps 
Condescend  to  Explain 

By  John  O'Hara  Cosgrave 

The  Committee  charged  with 
the  business  of  introducing 
Life  to  Literature  at  Dutch  Treat 
Club  luncheons,  in  reviewing  its 
labors  of  the  last  decade,  admits 
it  has  made  the  former  more  pro- 
lific and  the  latter  less  un- 
palatable. This  is  said 
merely  for  the  benefit  of 
history.  Wrapped  in  the 
mantle  of  its  own  self- 
approval,  this  Body  is 
careless  of  contemporary 
concurrence  and,  of 
course,  contemptuous  of 
criticism.  It  assumes  that 
posterity  will  vindicate 
its  achievements  and  be- 
deck its  grave  with  laurels . 

Though  too  proud  to 
boast,  the  Committee 
agrees  that  it  has  pro- 
vided tattle  for  editorial 
sanctums  and  home 
table-talk  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Club.  In 
the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary  it  claims  to 
have  enlarged  their  horizons.  It  has  never  pandered  to 
morality  or,  wittingly,  to  sentiment.  It  has  tolerated  ob- 


Whiieman 
Doyle 
Walker 
Hoover 


Norman  Lynd 
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scenity,  blasphemy  and  occasional  arguments.  Seldom  has 
it  yielded  to  blandishments  and  as  its  virtue  has  never  been 
properly  approached  it  remains  untarnished. 

Yet  the  favors  of  this  Body  have  been  sought  by  impre- 
sarios, managers  of  book  clubs,  best-sellers,  itinerant  celeb- 
rities, comic  and  dramatic  opera  singers,  pianists,  travel  - 
oguers,  accordion  and  trombone  virtuosi,  addicts,  reformed 
and  otherwise,  and  articulate  bankers.  Throughout,  it  has 
held  unflinchingly  to  the  standards  of  its  own  preferences. 
The  basis  of  its  selections  has  never  been  disclosed  and 
though  said  by  some  to  be  non-existent — this  is  a  libel.  It 
is  on  a  par  with  the  other  malicious  rumor  which  alleges  that 
the  Club's  constitution  is  the  dispositions  of  its  governing 
board.  The  fallacy  of  this  is  evidenced  by  the  paucity  of  ex- 
pulsions, for,  undeterred  by  legalistic  quibbles,  half  the  300 
now  on  the  roster  would  long  ago  have  been  transferred  to 
the  waiting  list.  History  shows  that  old  guard  Dutch 
Treaters  never  retire  and  only  a  few  have  died. 

Inspection  of  the  minutes  of  our  regime  reveals  lapses. 
They  are  registered  to  exalt  our  record.  That  great  men  and 
lovely  ladies  have  come  to  these  shores  and  left  undecorated 
by  our  medal  is  true.  In  extenuation  we  plead  time  and 
space.  Especially  the  infrequency  of  Tuesdays.  Nor  do  we 
extend  hospitality  to  personalities  whose  opinions  clash  with 
our  own.  No  reputation  is  greater  than  our  prejudices  or 
more  sacredly  cherished.  We  like  what  we  know  if  sometimes 
we  don't  know  what  it  means. 

Though  in  a  declaration  of  principles  as  the  foregoing,  dis- 
cussion of  values  may  seem  tactless,  let  us  conclude  by 
quoting  our  statistician,  Karl  K.  Kitchen,  who  computes 
that  during  the  term  of  our  management,  talent  worth 
$2,725,312  has  been  complimented  by  the  club's  attention. 
In  this  same  period  he  estimates  we  have  rejected  preten- 
sions currently  appraised  at  a  little  under  $7,000,000.  It 
should  be  added  that  though  our  exclusiveness  has  drawn 
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No  reputation  is  greater  than  our  prejudices 


tears  and  provoked  enmities,  at  least  we  have  been  con- 
sistent in  our  aberrations. 

Lest  ye  forget,  we  close  with  a  brief  addenda  of  what  the 
scrolls  recall  as  significant  moments  in  Dutch  Treat  Club 
annals. 

That  day  at  Brown's  Chop  House  when  Harry  R.  David- 
son, as  Chairman  of  the  Red  Cross,  related  the  after- war 
woes  of  Europe.  .  .  .  And  the  occasion  of  the  vivisection  of 
Senator  Hiram  Johnson's  mind  by  the  adroit  surgery  of  Sir 
John  Foster  Fraser.  ...  Or  that  triumph  of  intelligent  in- 
discretion, the  speech  of  Admiral  Sims'  defying  Secretary  of 
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the  Navy's  ban  of  silence.  .  .  .  And  Herbert  Hoover  depre- 
catingly  dispensing  valuable  information.  .  .  .  John  D. 
Rockefeller's  exegesis  of  a  great  and  good  almoner  with  an 
addiction  for  Chinese  porcelains.  .  .  .  Thomas  Lamont's 
frankness  about  our  Mexican  neighbor  and  the  wisdom  of 
humoring  his  idiosyncrasies.  .  .  .  General  Bullard  just 
back  from  France  discreet  to  the  point  of  valor.  .  .  .  Frank 
Lowden  with  his  eyes  on  the  presidency  acclaiming  the 
charms  of  bucolic  life.  .  .  .  Joseph  Pennell's  invective 
against  architects,  artists  and  academies,  laying  their  sins 
on  our  doorsteps.  .  .  .  Gene  Tunney's  apologetic  references 
to  a  recent  unpleasantness.  Rupert  Hughes  playing  Achilles 
to  Alfred  Noyes'  Hector.  .  .  .  Young  Mallory's  defense  of 
mountain  climbing  the  year  before  he  perished  on  Mt. 
Everest.  And  Captain  Noel's  marvelous  pictures  of  the 
Himalayas.  .  .  .  Prince  William  of  Sweden's  lions  and 
gorillas  and  A.  R.  Dugmore's  giraffes  and  zebras.  .  .  .  The 
late  Harry  Houdini's  legerdemain  and  the  subtle  fingers  of 
Max  Malini  manipulating  a  card  pack.  .  .  .  Sir  Arthur 
Conan  Doyle  bearing  information  about  other  worlds.  Harry 
Elmer  Barnes  denying  that  there  was  more  than  one,  and 
Israel  Zangwill  reviling  it.  .  .  .  Mayor  Walker  justifying 
his  own  activities  and  Dr.  Cadman  rationalizing  the  ways  of 
the  Creator.  .  .  .  Katherine  Mayo  urging  birth  and  mar- 
riage control  for  India  and  Alexander  Kerensky  excusing  his 
own  downfall.  .  .  .  John  Watson  psychologizing  Behavior- 
ism and  Franz  Kunz  rationalizing  Messiahs.  John  Cowper 
Powy's  evocation  of  the  spirit  of  life.  .  .  .  Toy  Chapman 
Andrews'  pursuit  of  the  first  edition  of  mankind  and  Dr. 
Sterling's  New  Guinea  pictures  of  survivors  of  the  original 
strain.  .  .  .  A.  E.  on  the  conversion  of  Ireland  to  realism; 
John  Erskine's  attack  on  the  complacence  of  ignorance;  Eva 
Le  Gallienne  on  making  the  masses  theatrically  self-con- 
scious; Otto  Kahn  on  precession  in  the  financial  equinoxes. 
.  .  .  Colonel  Cooper's  plain  tale  of  Soviet  rule;  Upton  Close 
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depriving  the  white  man  of  his  burden;  The  Amazing  Odys 
sey  of  Count  von  Luckner.  .  .  .  We  shall  never  forget: 


stars  who  have  sung  for  us.  .  .  .  the  English  Singers,  the 
Kedroff  Quartet,  The  Revellers,  or  the  Aguilars  with  their 
lutes.  .  .  .  Jascha  Heifetz,  Toscha  Seidel,  Paul  Kochanski, 
Andres  Segovia,  Alexander  Brailowsky,  de  Pachmann,  Geise- 
king,  Levitzki,  Oloff.  .  .  .  Paul  Whiteman's  band,  and 
Vincent  Lopez's  troop  of  artists.  .  .  .  Ruth  Draper,  Cornelia 
Otis  Skinner,  Cissy  Loftus,  Jane  Cowl,  Elsie  Janis,  Beatrice 
Lillie,  Sophie  Tucker,  Irene  Bordoni,  Gilda  Gray.  Max 
Reinhardt,  Alexander  Moissi,  Noel  Coward,  George  Cohan, 
Moran  and  Mack,  Dr.  Rockwell,  Chic  Sale,  Morris  Gest. 

Resolved  but  not  debated  by  said  Entertainment  Committee  as 
attested  by  their  signatures, 

John  O'Hara  Cosgrave,  Karl  K.  Kitchin,  Julian  Mason,  Arthur 
Draper,  Burns  Mantle,  W .  B.  Chase. 


Norman  Lynd 


Karl  Kitchin,  our  statistician,  estimates  we  have 
rejected  talent  worth  $7,000,000 


Florence 
Easton's  lovely 
singing,  Jerit- 
za's  buoyancy, 
Rethberg's 
classic  art. 
.  .  .  The  noble 
voices  of  Benia- 
mino  Gigli, 
Tito  Schipa, 
Tito  Ruffo, 
Charles  John- 
ston, Laurence 
Tibbett,  Mario 
Chamlee,  Ra- 
phael Diaz, 
Frederick  Jae- 
gel  and  other 
Metropolitan 
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I  OU6WT  TO  Be  UjRiTIM6  FOR 
6R.6AD  AND  BUTTER,  BUT  THIS 

skit  for  the  show  has  to  ee 

CLEVER  -  the  60VS  will, 
gnjov  it; 


AUTHOR 


I'M  BEHIND  AT  THE  OFFICE,  6UT  I 
MUST  MAKE  THIS  MUSIC  For  the 

Shouj  Swell  because  its  forthe 
BOVS-  and  i  u/Awr  to  please 
— ,    The  BOVS* 


COMPOSER 


Takes  A  lotta 
time,  to  paint 
scenery -(jut  then 

IT'S  for  THE  gOVS- 

theVu-  L-oue  it! 


jVe.  worked  three  nighTsa  week 
For  Three  months  to  master 
ThlS  step  FOR  The  shouj- eur 

IT'S  ALL  FOR  THE  60VS  f 


^  DRESS 

Rehearsal 


ARTIST 


ACTORS 


Will  B.  Johnstone 
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RAfSlHO 

HOOPfE 


Percy  L.  Crosby 
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"The  Dutch  Treat 
Show" 


Entire  production  under  the  direction  of  Ray  VirDen 

Entertainment  Committee 

Ray  VirDen,  Chairman 
Brian  Hooker,  Harold  Gould,  Marc  Connelly,  Frank 
T.  Lyons,  Robert  Emmet  Sherwood,  Charles 
B.  Falls,  Roger  Whitman 


1930 
▼ 


Burned  at  Both  Ends 


Musical  Directors 


Robert  Armbruster 


Harry  Gilbert 


Stage  Manager 

Frank  T.  Lyons 


Assistant  Stage  Managers 


Wm.  E.  L.  Pennington 


Harry  Train 


Art  Director 

Charles  B.  Falls 
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Prologue 

by 

Rat  VihDen 

Music  by  Lyric  by 

Robert  Armbruster  Percy  Waxman 

Characters  and  Cast 

Sambo   Douglas  Coulter 

Rastus   Rat  VirDen 

Dr.  "Kickapoo"  Pete  Jat  Fassett 

Dr.  "Cheyenne"  Joe   Reinald  Werrenrath 

Scenery  by  Clatton  Knight 

▼ 

The  Awakening  of  Spring  3100 

Written  and  Directed  by  Robert  Emmet  Sherwood 

Scene:    The  Commissioner's  private  office  at  Police  Head- 
quarters. 

Time:      A  sunny  morning  in  May. 

Characters  and  Cast 

(In  the  order  of  their  appearance) 

Patrolman  Harkness   Robert  E.  Sherwood 

Sergeant  Quench  Henrt  A.  Murpht 

Mr.  Grierson      f     of  the  Fox     ]  Charles  F.  Miller 
Mr.  Helm  worthy  [Movietone  News  Weslet  Bessell 

The  Baron  de  Meyer  Clarence  McCartht 

The  Baron's  Helper  Harrt  Train 


Patrolman  Conner 
Patrolman  Murphy 
Patrolman  O'Shea 
Patrolman  Levine 
Patrolman  Tompkins 


Earle  Waldo 
Douglas  Coulter 
Wallace  Cox 
Henrt  J.  Clanct 
John  Hanrahan 


The  Commissioner   Eugene  Lockhart 

Mr.  Frank  Sacrofino    H.  W.  Hanemann 

Music  and  Arrangements  Scenery  by 

William  Reddick  George  Illian 
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Parking 


Music  and  Lyric  by  Brian  Hooker 

Sung  by  the  Dutch  Treat  Club  Quartette 

Ray  VirDen  John  Barnes  Wells 

Paul  Parks  James  Stanley 

(Added  attraction) 
Joseph  Cummings  Chase 
Scenery  by  Charles  F.  Miller 


The  Gnest 

Written  and  Directed  by  Marc  Connelly 

Scene:  Room  1257,  North  American  Hotel 
Time:  Present. 

Characters  and  Cast 

(In  order  of  their  appearance) 

Mr.  Mercer   Marc  Connelly 

The  Voice   Henry  A.  Murphy 

Bellboy   Richard  Leonard 

Assistant  Manager   Philip  Kobbe 

Electrician   Charles  D.  Williams 

His  Helper   Frank  Casey 

Head  Waiter   George  Mitchell 

First  Waiter   James  B.  Pond 

Second  Waiter   Edwin  de  Cossy 

First  Bussboy    Norman  Lynd 

Second  Bussboy    Willard  Fairchild 

T.  Francis  Pitcairn  (General  East- 
ern  Manager   of   the  North 

American  Hotels  Chain)  .  .  .  Henry  Clapp  Smith 


Scenery  by  Don  Teague 
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Pcrs«*rpoiie  in  Corinth 


Opera  In  One  Act 

Book  by 

Clarence  Budington  Kelland 

Directed  by  Ray  VirDen 


Music  by 
Harry  Gilbert 


T 


. . .  Perserpone  in  Corinth 


So-called,  because  Perserpone  never  was  in  Corinth,  be- 
cause Perserpone  is  not  a  character  in  the  Opera,  and 
because  the  scene  is  laid  in  New  York  City. 

The  Opera  is  prophetic  in  its  nature;  being  a  perspicacious 
glance  into  the  future  of  the  game  of  Contract  Bridge  as 
it  may  be  played  in  the  year  of  1950  by  persons  who  have 
taken  lessons. 

The  time  interval  is  significant.  It  embraces  the  time 
necessary  to  play  one  hand  of  Contract  Bridge,  embracing 
the  Etiquette  of  that  situation,  the  Bidding,  Comments  by 
the  various  players,  and  the  outcome,  result,  or  climax  in 
the  winning  or  losing  of  the  play. 

The  game  takes  place  in  the  men's  locker  room  of  the 
Knickerbocker  Whist  Club,  and  much  is  to  be  learned  by 
serious  players  of  Bridge  who  wish  to  improve  their  game. 

The  Players  and  their  Assistants  are  properly  costumed 
for  this  pastime,  or  Science — It  having  been  found  that  the 
correct  garments  assist  in  producing  the  correct  frame  of 
mind.  Mr.  Sid  Lenz  added  this  feature  of  the  game  in  1940. 
Since  then  there  has  been  a  penalty  of  500  points  above  the 
line  scored  against  any  player  who  has  violated  this  rule. 
This  is  known  as  the  Coat  and  Pants  Convention,  and  denies 
a  take  out  bid. 
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At  Table  Number  One 

Mr.  Smith  A  Contract  Bridge  Player  Henry  J.  Clancy 

Mr.  Jones    "       "  "         "  Ray  VirDen 

Mr.  White  "       "  "         "  Paul  Parks 

Mr.  Brown  "       "  "         "  James  Stanley 

At  Table  Number  Two 

Mr.  Green  A  Contract  Bridge  Player  Walter  Johnson 

Mr.  Black  8       "  "         ■  Wallace  Cox 

Mr.  Blue  "       "  "        "  Douglas  Coulter 

Mr.  Pink  "       "  ■         "  Earl  Waldo 

Characters  and  Cast 

Lord  High  Executioner    .  .  .  Joseph  Cummings  Chase 

  Don  Parker 

  Clarence  McCarthy 

  Wesley  Bessell 

  John  Hanrahan 

  Charles  Miller 

  H.  W.  Hanemann 


Bridge  Caddies 


The  characters  have  been  described  as  Contract  Bridge 
Players  so  that  the  audience  may  readily  distinguish  them 
from  one  another. 

The  duty  of  the  Caddy  is  to  shuffle,  cut,  deal  and  do  the 
exhausting  manual  labor  for  the  Players. 


Scenery,  Costumes  and  Blighting  by 
Charles  B.  Falls 


INTERMISSION 

(ten  minutes) 
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Rumbelow 

(A  Musical  Satire) 

Written  and  Directed  by  Brian  Hooker 

Lyrics  by  Music  by 

Brian  Hooker  Robert  Armbruster 

Percy  Waxman  Porter  Steele 

Scene:  Aboard  the  Rum  Runner  "Scofflaw,"  just  outside 
12  mile  limit. 

Time:    The  Lousy  Present. 

Characters  and  Cast 

Captain  Bazzard  (of  the  Rum- 
boat  "Scofflaw")   James  Stanley 

Lieutenant  Bazzard  (of  the  Coast 

Guard)   Paul  Parks 

Lookout   Richard  Leonard 

Boatswain  (or  Coxswain  if  you 

prefer)   Douglas  Coulter 

Lib    Jay  Fassett 

Senator  Wet   Eugene  Lockhart 

Senator  Dry   John  Barnes  Wells 

Aunt  Carrie   Harry  Dart 

Uncle  Sham   Harold  Gould 

Boloney   Ray  VlrDen 

Henry  J.  Clancy 


Rum  Runners 
Coast  Guards 


Don  Parker 
Wallace  Cox 
Charles  F.  Miller 
Wesley  Bessell 
Clarence  J.  McCarthy 
John  Hanrahan 


Scenery  by  Ed.  Wilson 


THE  END 
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Musical  Number* 


Prologue       by  Perct  Waxman — Robert  Armbruster. 
Sung  by  Reinald  Werrenrath 

Parking         by  Brian  Hooker. 

Sung  by  The  Dutch  Treat  Quartette. 

Perserpone  in  Corinth  (An  Opera) . 

by  Clarence  Budington  Kelland — Harry 
Gilbert. 

Sung  by  The  Dutch  Treat  Opera  Com- 
pany. 

Second  Part 

Rumbelow      by  Brian  Hooker — Robert  Armbruster. 

Sung  by  James  Stanley  and  Chorus. 

Stone  Cold  Mamma 

by  Percy  Waxman — Robert  Armbruster. 
Sung  by  James  Stanley  and  Paul  Parks. 

Bastards,  One  and  All 

by  Brian  Hooker — Porter  Steele. 
Sung   by   Wells,   Lockhart,  Stanley, 
Parks,  Fassett  and  VirDen. 

Boloney         by  Brian  Hooker — Robert  Armbruster. 

Sung  by  Ray  VirDen  and  Quartette. 

Liberty         by  Brian  Hooker — Porter  Steele. 
Sung  by  Jay  Fassett. 

Closing  Chorus  Sung  by  The  Entire  Company. 


At  the  Pianos 


RECOGNITION 

Robert  Armbruster 

 Harry  Gilbert 

William  Reddick 

Lighting  Effects   Charles  B.  Falls 

Dance  Arrangements ....    Ray  VirDen 
Quartette  Arrangements  .  .    Robert  Armbruster 

Properties  Roger  Whitman 

Scenery  Bergman  Studios 

Costumes  Chrisdie  &  Co. 

Wigs  Deutschmann  &  Birnbtein 
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IN 

MEMORIAM 

1929^19^0 

CLARJE-BRIGCS 

CAUEN'GILBERT 

WM-ArlOHNSTON 

PAVL^KEWNABAY 

ALBERT-LEVERING 

H"GALLVP*PAINE 

WILL-PERRIN 

LEROY'SCOTT 

HENRYfrSPARKS 

JESSE-LYMCH 
WILLIAMS 
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25  Years  Ago  This  Very  Night 


X/ACKWARD.  turn  back. 


By  Fred  G.  Cooper 


BACKWARD,  turn  backward,  Oh  Time  in  thy  flight,  to  twenty- 
five  years  ago  this  very  night,  when 


McClellan  was  mayor  and 
Port  Arthur  had  just  fallen  and 


the  Livingston  Disbrow  farm  had  just  been  acquired  for  the 
Pelham  golf  course  and 


Nan  Patterson  had  tonsilitis  in  the  Tombs  and 


THE  COLLEGE  WIDOW'  was  playing  at  the  Garden  Theatre  and 
Lillian  Russell  was  playing T.ADY  TEAZLE^at  the  Casino  and 


DaveWarfield  was  playing  1HE  MUSIC  MASTER,  at  the  Bijou  and 


The  S.E.P.  was  boasting  about  its  70°>000  circulation  and 

tr 

The  engagement  of  a  Capt.JohnJ.  Pershing  and  Miss  Helen  Fran- 
cis  Warren  had  just  been  announced  and 


The  N.  Y.  Stock  Exchange  averaged  $00,000  shares  dairy  and 


CHLORO- 
FORM 


Dr.  Osier  had  just  been  misquoted  and 


Altman's  advertised  a  sale  of  curio  cabinets  and 
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Saks  advertised  a  sale  of  ladies'  black  cotton  stockings  at 
19^  and 


1S£ 


Jim  Metcalfe  had  just  been  barred  by  the  Theatrical  Managers' 
Association  and 


3L 


Cos  Thomas's  new  play,*MRS.  LEFFINGWElt'S  BOOTS*  was  re- 
viewed as  being  "very  funny  in  soots''  and 

w  

Wanamaker's  advertised  a  sale  of  Ladies'  Tailored  Suits  at" 
OO  and 


the  latest  Cadillac  runabout,  10  HP,  was  marketed  at*75°  ano" 


a  new  car,  called  the  Ford,  rated  at  20HP  and  priced  »t*2000 
had  just  appeared  and 

Simpson  Crawford  advertised  a  sale  of  52  different  styles  in_ 
nightgowns,  9  different  styles  in  petticoats,  X9  in  corset  covers, 
12,  in  chemises  and  12  in  drawers,  all  generously  made  from  muslin, 
at  95^  each  and 


they  likewise  advertised  a  sale  of  good  old  Monogram  Rye 
at  12  full  Quarts  for$8.$0;  equally  good  old  Baltimore  Rye,  65^  a 
full  quart,  $2.25  per  gallon  and 


Jack  Cosgrave,  39>  wasn't  even  thinking  of  collaborating  with 
a  twenty-four- year-old-upstart-named-Kelland  in  a  mutual  celebration 
of  their  mutual  birthday  BUT 


the  immaculate  birth  of  the  DUTCH  TREAT  CLUB 
had  just  raised  New  York's  blood  pressure  ^7  pounds  per  SQuare  inch, 
so  what  the  hell. 
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President 

Clarence  Budington  Kelland 

1st  Vice  President 

Julian  Mason 

2nd  Vice  President 

Rea  Irvin 

Treasurer 

William  H.  Walker 

Secretary 

Frank  Fleming 

Board  of  Governors 

John  O'Hara  Cosgrave,  Chairman 

Charles  B.  Falls  Richard  L.  Simon 

Harry  M.  Gilbert  Arthur  H.  Samuels 

Harold  Gould  William  G.  Shepherd 

George  J.  Illian  Arthur  Train 

Karl  K.  Kitchin  Ray  VirDen 

Frank  T.  Lyons  H.  T.  Webster 

Burns  Mantle  Richardson  Wright 

Arthur  McKeogh  Roger  Whitman 

Committee  on  Vear  Book 

Walter  Dower        Frank  Fleming        George  Illian 
Arthur  McKeogh  Henry  B.  Quinan 
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MEMBERSHIP 


Louis  Fancher 


Achmed  Abdullah,  Writer 
24  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Stuyvesant  6408 

John  T.  Adams,  Writer 
113  West  57th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Circle  8780 

Louis  J.  Alber,  Lecture  Manager 
3608  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Henderson  5616 

M.  B.  Aleshire,  Artist 
c/o  Liberty  Magazine 
247  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Ashland  4160 

Robert  Ament,  Art  Director 
Sunday  World,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Edward  D.  Appleton,  Publisher 
Bayside,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
Bayside  1551 

Robert  Appleton,  Publisher 
307  West  71st  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Trafalgar  0867 

Robert  Armbruster,  Musician 
689  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Grosvenor  Atterbury,  Architect 
139  East  53rd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Plaza  5668 

George  Barb  Baker,  Publicist 
42  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Digby  6220 

Kendall  Banning,  Editor 
Army  &  Navy  Club,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Watson  Barratt,  Artist 
15  West  67th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Susquehanna  7670 


Rex  Beach,  Writer 
Ardsley-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

William  Henry  Beatty,  Advertising 
40  East  34th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Ashland  4903 

William  Preston  Beazell,  Author 
255  Greenway  South 
Forest  Hills,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
Boulevard  6542 

Charles  W.  Beck,  Jr.,  Engraver 
Cor.  7th  &  Sansom  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Walnut  4856 

Robert  C.  Benchley,  Writer 
25  West  45th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

W.  T.  Benda,  Artist 
27  West  67th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Susquehanna  6806 

John  P.  Benson,  Painter 

Kittery,  Maine 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.  1160 

Stuart  Benson,  Writer 
250  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Wesley  Sherwood  Bessell,  Architect 
58  West  49th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Bryant  0390 

William  F.  Bigelow,  Editor 
959  Eighth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Columbus  7300 

Sumner  N.  Blossom,  Editor 
250  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Eldorado  5200 

Clinton  T.  Brain ard,  Retired 
800  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Butterfield  6890 
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Behton  Braley,  Author  Frank  D.  Casey,  Vice  President 

361  Flaxhill  Rd.,  South  Norwalk,  Conn.      £16  East  45th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Norwalk  3514  Vanderbilt  6964 


Cahl  Brandt,  Literary  Agent 
101  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Ashland  5890 

Stanford  Brigos,  Designer 
280  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Murray  Hill  2700 

William  Harlowe  Briggs,  Publisher 

49  East  33rd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Ashland  1900 

R.  M.  Brinkerhoff,  Cartoonist 

50  West  67th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Susquehanna  8770 

Arthur  William  Brown,  Illustrator 
116  West  87th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Innis  Brown,  Writer 
420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Lexington  7500 

James  Wright  Brown,  Editor 
1475  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Bryant  3052 

Lee  D.  Brown,  Copy  Director 
1740  Graybar  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Lexington  7187 

Gene  Buck,  Author,  Manager 
Kensington,  Great  Neck,  New  York 
Bryant  8430 

Walter  F.  Bullock,  Writer 
280  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Worth  7270 

Vivian  Burnett,  Writer 
Plandome,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Ellis  Parker  Butler,  Author 
242  State  St.,  Flushing,  New  York 
Flushing  3046 

Sheppard  Butler,  Executive  Editor 
220  East  42nd  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

George  T.  Bye,  Authors'  Agent 
535  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Murray  Hill  5273 

Harrison  Cadt,  Artist 
1198  Pacific  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Decatur  5345 

John  Alden  Carpenter,  Writer 
440  N.  Wells  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


Thomas  H.  Chalmers,  Editor 
242  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Caledonia  9047 

Joseph  Hawlet  Chapin,  Art  Director 
597  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Volunteer  0650 

Arthur  M.  Chase,  Publisher 
449  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Caledonia  6464 

Joseph  Cummtngs  Chase,  Portrait  Painter 
222  West  23rd  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Watkins  7524 

William  B.  Chase,  Writer 
Chase  Farm,  Whitefield,  N.  H. 
Lackawanna  1000 

William  L.  Chenery,  Editor 
250  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Eldorado  5200 

Irvin  S.  Cobb,  Writer 
830  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Worth  Colwell,  Writer 
250  West  57th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y, 

Marc  Connelly,  Playwright 
152  West  57th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Circle  2147 

Fred  G.  Cooper,  Artist 
60  East  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dean  Cornwall,  Illustrator 
206  East  79th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

John  O'Hara  Cosgrave,  Writer 
39  East  79th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Rhinelander  2074 

Thos.  B.  Costain,  Editor 
Bethayres,  Pa. 

Douglas  Coulter,  Radio 
1  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Spring  4172 

Wallace  Cox,  Musician 
Hotel  Shelton,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Wickersham  4000 

George  Creel,  Author 
2761  Divisadero  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Albert  Stevens  Crockett,  Writer 
145  East  74th  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Butterfield  1437 
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Pehct  L.  Crosbt,  Artist 
McLean,  Virginia 
Clarendon  1396 

Merle  Crowell,  Editor,  Writer 
250  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Eldorado  5200 
Chas  P.  Cushtxg,  Writer 
133  West  65th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

William  Daly,  Musician,  Composer 
62  West  45th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Whitney  D arrow,  Publisher 
597  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Volunteer  0650 

Harry  Grant  Dart,  Illustrator 
11  East  36th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Fred  E.  Dattok,  Writer 
33  West  67th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Lexington  7500 

William  De  Beck,  Cartoonist 
57th.St.  and  8th  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Edwin  de  Cossy,  Artist 
Paramount  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Chickering  7830 

Robert  L.  Dickey,  Illustrator 
113  Webster  Ave.,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 

Roy  Dickinson",  Editor 
185  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Ashland  6500 

Harris  Dickson,  Writer 
Vicksburg,  Miss. 

Francis  S.  Dixon,  Painter 
58  West  57th  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Circle  2063 

Edward  H.  Dodd,  Publisher 
449  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Caledonia  6464 

Frank  C.  Dodd,  Publisher 
449  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Caledonia  6464 

Dr.  George  A.  Dorsey,  Scientist 
35  West  9th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Stuyvesant  2311 

Walter  H.  Dower,  Art  Editor 
55  West  44th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Vanderbilt  1816 

Olin  Downes,  Music  Critic 
New  York  Times 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Arthur  S.  Draper,  Assistant  Editor 
New  York  Herald  Tribune 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Pennsylvania  4000 

Clare  V.  Dwiggins,  Cartoonist 
Green  Lake,  N.  Y. 

Martin  Eoan,  Writer 
23  Wall  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Hanover  5180 

W.  J.  Enright,  Cartoonist 
1  West  67th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Susquehanna  8440 

Willard  Fairchild,  Artist 

1  West  67th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Susquehanna  8440 

Charles  B.  Falls,  Artist 

2  East  23rd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Algonquin  0851 

Louis  Fancher,  Artist 
130  East  39th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Caledonia  2670 

Fred  M.  Farrar,  Designer 
216  East  45th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Vanderbilt  6944 

John  Farrar,  Publisher 
12  East  41st  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Ashland  0575 

Jay  Fassett,  Writer 
Monroe  Lane,  Woodmere,  L.  I. 
Cedarhurst  3690 

Mark  Fenderson,  Sculptor 

443  Farragut  Road 
Hastings  on  Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Hastings  2868 

Fred  S.  Ferguson,  Publisher 
461  Eighth  Ave.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Medallion  5161 

James  Montgomery  Flagg,  Artist 
33  West  67th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Circle  3513 

Robert  Flaherty 

Frank  Fleming,  Art  Director 
461  Eighth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Bryant  5000 

Louis  Fleming,  Art  Director 
Graybar  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Lexington  7500 
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John  J.  Flohertt,  Illustrator 
452  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Lackawanna  7340 

Thomas  Fogabtt,  Illustrator 
88  East  22nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

James  Forbes,  Playwright 
187  East  66th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Rhinelander  0384 

Corey  Ford,  Writer 
2  West  45th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Vanderbilt  0860 

Fontaine  Fox,  Cartoonist 
Port  Washington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Harry  B.  Freeman,  Art  Director 
Graybar  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Loots  D.  Froelick,  Editor 
468  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Wal/ter  Archer  Frost,  Author 
Lakeville,  Conn. 
Lakeville  256 

Lewis  J.  Fuiks  (Victor  Arden) 

Musician 
103  Franklin  Ave.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
Yonkers  6767 

Arnold  Genthe,  Photographer 
41  East  49th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  Hamilton  Gibbs,  Author 
Lakeville,  Mass. 

Harry  Gilbert,  Composer 
7  West  55th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Circle  2937 

Frank  Godwin,  Illustrator 
La  Porte,  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 

Rube  Goldberg,  Cartoonist 
317  West  75th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Endicott  4465 

John  Golden,  Play  Producer 
202  West  58th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Circle  4010 

George  F.  Gouge,  Writer 
883  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Eldorado  5800 

Harold  W.  Gould,  Writer 
1  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Gramercy  4048 

Gordon  Grant,  Painter 
137  East  66th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Rhinelander  1140 


Charles  Marshall  Graves,  Editor 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Lackawanna  1000 

Commander  Fitzhugh  Green 
Editor 

2  West  45th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Vanderbilt  0860 

Ray  Greenleap,  Artist 
263  West  11th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Watkins  8218 

Frederic  R.  Gruger,  Illustrator 
755  Berkeley  Ave.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 
Plainfield  4052 

Percy  Hammond,  Writer 
17  West  10th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

H.  W.  Hanemann,  Writer 
140  East  46th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Vanderbilt  7310 

John  Hanrahan,  Publisher 

50  East  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Vanderbilt  0547 

Otto  Harbach,  Writer 
244  Orienta  Ave.,  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 
Mamaroneck  1848 

Karl  E.  Harriman,  Editor 
Wyncote,  Penna. 
Ogontz  3086 

G.  W.  Harting,  Photographer 

51  West  10th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Algonquin  6075 

William  W.  Hawkins,  General  Manager 
230  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Vanderbilt  3065 

Burton  J.  Hendrick;,  Writer 
285  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Caledonia  2484 

Ellwood  Hendrick,  Curator 
139  East  40th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Ashland  0870 

Oswald  C.  Hering,  Architect 
10  West  33rd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Pennsylvania  1918 

Don  Herold,  Writer 
16  Gramercy  Park,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Edward  R.  Hewitt,  Engineer 
127  East  21st  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Gramercy  4312 
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John  Chapman  Hilder,  Writer 
Westport,  Conn. 
Westport  1142 

Lejaren  A.  Httj.fr,  Illustrator 
332  West  28th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Lackawanna  4348 

Jack  Hines,  Writer 
52  East  49th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Wickersham  3566 

Armistead  Holcombe,  Writer 
Herald  Tribune,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gtjt  Holt,  Publisher 
c/o  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co. 
370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Pennsylvania  2141 

Brian  Hooker,  Author 
11  Gramercy  Park,  New  York,  N,  Y. 
Gramercy  4072 

Herbert  S.  Houston,  President 
Cosmos  Newspaper  Syndicate 
100  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Chelsea  8170 

Rot  W.  Howard,  Publisher 
230  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Vanderbilt  6840 

Hewitt  H.  Howland,  Editor 
353  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Bogardus  3400 

Henry  Hoyns,  Publisher 
49  East  33rd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Ashland  1900 

Rupert  Hughes,  Writer 
Hotel  Elysee 
60  East  54th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Plaza  1066 

Frazier  Hunt,  Editor 
959  Eighth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Columbus  7300 

Lynn  Bogue  Hunt,  Painter 
41  Union  Square,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Algonquin  7763 

August  William  Hutaf,  Illustrator 
1-Slst  St.,  Woodcnff  on  Hudson,  N.  J. 
Union  4973 

George  J.  Illian,  Illustrator 
140  East  39th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Caledonia  1501 


Rea  Irvtn,  Illustrator 
Spuyten  Duyvil,  N.  Y. 

Wallace  Irwin,  Writer 
455  East  57th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Plaza  1265 

Will  Irwin,  Writer 
240  West  11th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Arthur  E.  Jameson,  Illustrator 
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